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The Precious Gilt of Speech 


One of the precious gifts of life 1s 
speech. From baby hood on, it is the 
bridge to understanding, friendship 
and love. 

Phere was a dav when the power 
of speech was limited by the range of 
Now there are no 
You 


have but te speak into the telephone 


the human voice. 


barriers of time or distance 
to be in touch with almost anvone 


quickly, casily and at low cost. 


Just a few davs ago the number of 
teTephones in the United States 
reached fiftv million, or one for about 
every three people. 

Phiese telephones are operated by 
the Bell Svstem and fifty-three hun 
dred other telephone companies 

\ll plav an essential part in the 
nation’s service and thev join to 
gether in commemorating this new 


milestone in telephone progress. 


fo Commemoriling 


THE 50 MILLIONTH 
\ TELEPHONE 


Y 


ihe big storv is not im mere num 
bers but in what all these telephones 
ican to the country. 

By the quick interchange of news 
and views, the telephone has united 
mill ons of people. By its services for 
industry and the armed forces, it has 
soldier in de 


become a_ front-line 


fense. ‘The lines of communication 
that help the nation to grow also 


bind it together to keep it strong 


BETT. TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


AND PIP TY-THRER HUNDRED 


OLHER TELEPHONE COMPANIES 





Now...IBM ELECTRIC FORMSWRITER HAS 


NEW PIN FEED PLATEN 


giving you both extra carbon economy 
and accurate registration of forms 


Here is great news for every user of multiple- 
copy continuous forms! IBM’s new Pin Feed Lift 
Platen enables you to use marginally-punched 
continuous forms, assuring accurate alignment 


from line to line and set to set, while enjoying 
the speed and carbon paper savings of the IBM 
Electric Formswriter. 


When one form is finished, carbons are shifted 
to the next set which is held firmly in registra- 
tion by a series of tapered pins. 





















By holding the forms firmly in alignment, this 
new IBM exclusive feature makes it possible to 
produce more legible work, faster and without 
the fuss and bother of constant manual adjust- 
ment. It also provides a saving in paper and 
printing costs since forms can be designed more 
compactly. 
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REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS PRECISION MADE 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE FORMS 


.» ASSURE YOU OF MAXIMUM 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE EFFICIENCY! 


PERFECT REGISTRATION GUARANTEED... Reynolds & Reynolds 
highly skilled specialists assure you of precision made accounting ma- 
chine forms. 

QUALITY FORMS AT LOW COST... mass production and an exclusive 
new process make Reynolds & Reynolds the leader in accounting 
machine forms production. This know how and efficiency, gained 
through years of experience, saves you money. 

PROMPT DELIVERY .. . special high speed presses and systematic 
handling guarantees prompt delivery of custom made forms. A large, 
complete stock of standard forms is always ready for immediate delivery. 
COMPLETE SOURCE OF SUPPLY ... Reynolds & Reynolds can furnish 
binders, indexes, carbon paper, filing trays, stands and your other print- 
ing requirements. 
























Reynolds & Reynolds is 
- headquarters for all Accounting 
nm Machine Forms! 


oe, 


5 





The Reynolds & Reynolds Co. 
800 Germantown St. 
Dayton 7, Ohio 


Lh € 


REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS 
Company 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1866 


DAYtTtON, OH It O 
SALES OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me complete information on Reynolds & Reynolds 
Accounting Machine Forms 


Make of Machine Model___ 


ee ea 





Firm Name 





CO a ee SEM ee 


City _ ___ State 
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Ou covel shows the bus 
amp le tding to Port of Nei 
York Authority bus terminal 


, P ; 
a direct connection rom the 


Lincoln Tunnel. The McGrauw- 
Hill Building dominates skyline 


Wert WMounth 


Work simplification is a hot 
subject these days, and many 
organizations are saving thou- 
sands of dollars with a “work 
simp” program-—-including the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company. Next month's issue 


will reveal how this firm started 


ts program and what results 
have been realized 

To aid some of those com 
panies Which are operating at 
a low efficiency because ol 
crowded offices, Harry Wylie 
comes up With an article, “Ten 
Ways to Save Space " This will 


be the seventh in a series of ten 


by Mr. Wylie 


Increasing its volume 300 pet 
cent over a 5-year period caused 
numerous production and dis- 
tribution problems for White 
Stag Manufacturing Company 
Portland, Ore. An article it 
January will explain how a new 
punched card accounting sys- 
tem now controls” inventory 
sales, and production for the 
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Bill Holler’s Famous 
Book in Pocket Size 


me ia 
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F you are looking for something 

which will get your salesmen up on 
their toes and give them a flying start 
for the year ahead, this is it. 


More than 250,000 copies of this book 
in the standard binding were sold. It 
has been completely revised and pub- 
lished in handy pocket size. It is hot 
off the press. 


Under Bill Holler’s leadership the 
Chevrolet organization sold more than 
$12 billion worth of trucks and cars. 
He is one of the world’s greatest liv- 
ing salesmen. In this book he shares 
with your salesmen and dealers what 
he has learned about successful sell- 
ing. Typical chapters: 


—Make Things Happen 
—Prospects Are Everywhere 
—Never Forget a Customer 
—The Modern Aladdin’s Lamp 
—How to Make People Buy 
—Fight One More Round 
—Napoleon’s Secret Weapon 
—Time-Tried Pointers 

—Sell to Survive 


A pint-size sales aid that a salesman 
can slip in his pocket or briefcase and 
read on the train or while waiting to 
see buyers. It will give him a big lift. 
Paperbound — 80 pages —4'4 by 6% 
inches. Single copies, 50 cents. In 
quantities of 6 to 99, 40 cents; 100 to 
249, 35 cents; 250 to 499, 31 cents; 500 
to 999, 28 cents; 1,000 and over, 25 
cents. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


Publishers 
4670 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 











Six dictating receivers connected to about 50 phones are controlled by this 
“disc jockey’’ at Aetna Insurance Company's new Western offices near Chicago 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Aetna Insurance Company is us- 
ing a new system for getting out 
its letters at its recently completed 
Western headquarters just outside 
of Chicago. An electronic telephone 
dictation setup is in operation, in- 
volving about 50 dictating phones 
connected with 6 Gray PhonAudo- 
graph receivers. A girl sits at a 
desk and controls the 6 receivers; 
and after the dictation is recorded 
on the discs, the letters are tran- 
scribed in the nearby transcription 
department. The new arrangement 
is ideal for those people who do not 
dictate enough letters to warrant 
having their own dictating ma- 
chines. Aetna officials report the 
system is saving money for the 
company, at the same time provid- 
ing top efficiency in getting out 
daily correspondence. 


Bank of America has allocated 
more than $12 million for new 
buildings and improved facilities 
during the next year and a half. 
Construction jobs are planned for 
86 of the bank’s branches, while 45 
more projects are being considered. 
It is estimated that the average unit 
will cost $141,000, with the 86 proj- 
ects ranging from a $10,000 en- 
largement at Compton branch in 
Southern California to a $475,000 
new building now under construc- 


tion in Santa Rosa, situated near 
San Francisco. 


The F. C. Russell Company and 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company plan new buildings for 
the San Francisco area. Russell, 
world’s largest manufacturer of 
combination windows and doors, 
will build a structure of some 20,000 
square feet of floor space, and about 
$500,000 worth of new equipment 
will be installed. Minnesota Mining 
has already started work on a new 
$400,000 office and warehouse 
building which will take the place 
of the company’s present leased 
facilities. 


Trek to Suburbs now includes an 
advertising agency —- MacManus, 
John & Adams, Inc. The agency is 
believed to be the first to have a 
building designed for its own spe- 
cial operation and erected in a sub- 
urban area. MacManus, John & 
Adams now does business in Bloom- 
field Hills, about 23 miles from De- 
troit and about 3 miles south of 
Pontiac. The former location was 
in midtown Detroit. The new site 
was selected after it was found that 
about 65 per cent of the agency’s 
personnel lived on that side of town. 
Suppliers to the agency have ar- 
ranged with a Detroit delivery serv- 
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ice for four round trips a day be- 
tween Bloomfield Hills and a cen- 
tral warehouse. Materia! for the 
agency is delivered by the suppliers’ 
own trucks to the warehouse. There 
is also suburban bus service. 


United Air Lines will build a one- 
story office structure adjacent to its 
executive headquarters in Chicago. 
The new building will house more 
than 600 employees of United’s ac- 
counting department, auditing divi- 
sion, and credit and collections sec- 
tion. The company’s IBM account- 
ing department will also move into 
the building, as well as accounting 
employees now occupying quarters 
in one of United’s hangars at Mid- 
way Airport. 


Bank of Utah, a new bank in 
Ogden, Utah, has a building which 
features a number of innovations. 
The large lobby has a fireplace 
where a cheery fire burns almost 
constantly in cold weather, and 
coffee is served to customers. Farm 
bureaus, real-estate boards, and 
other groups are encouraged to use 
the bank’s lounge as a meeting 
place, and individuals and groups 
often exhibit hobby displays in the 
bank. The directors’ room serves a 
dual purpose, since two matching 
tables designed by the Leopold 
Company can be placed end to end 
for directors’ meeting; or they can 
be separated and used for inter- 
viewing and closing commercial and 
real-estate loans. Desks in the bank 
were also manufactured by Leo- 
pold, and the chairs were made by 
Sikes Chair Company. 


Dallas’ Oil Center is already 
under way, and it is being con- 
structed by the General American 
Oil Company Employees Retire- 
ment Trust. The $3 million center 
will have a nine-story central build- 
ing with two wings—-a one-story 
wing and a two-story wing. The 
wings can be expanded later, if 
necessary. General American Oil 
Company of Texas will occupy the 
one-story wing, and the remaining 
space will be leased to other oil and 
allied industries. 


The Ford Instrument Company, 
a division of the Sperry Corpora- 
tion, refurnished its sales division 
offices at Long Island City, New 
York, recently, and installed new 
modular furniture to save space. In 
one department where the sales 
personnel are in and out of the 
offices, a production line arrange- 
ment of modular desks saved 18.3 
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Learn How Your Order-Billing System Rates 


Do you know how many separate writings you 
require to get your orders shipped and billed? 


YES NO 


aie 





Have you investigated lately to see whether cer- 
tain rewritings can be eliminated? 


(IU 





Do you rewrite orders received from branches 
or salesmen? 


[IO 





Are shipping addresses retyped on your bills of 
lading? 


(IO 





Are these same addresses again rewritten on your 
tags and labels? 


UO 





Are your invoices written separately from your 
shipping orders? 


[10 





When a partial shipment is made do you write a 
new shipping order to cover items back-ordered? 


(JU 





Do you write a new set of billing copies covering 
each back order shipment? 


aia 





H 


a. 





Firm —__. 


Address __ 


Do you post each individual invoice to your 
accounts receivable ledger? 


ERE’S THE QUESTION THAT COUNTS 


Would you like us to send you folders which 
illustrate how you can eliminate all retyping on 
original and back orders and eliminate posting 
to accounts receivable? 

If answer is ‘‘YES’’ fill in and mail to: 


In Canada: DITTO of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Name, Title—— — adicuonti ee a 





County— ———— 


[JO 


YES NO 


DIO 


DITTO, Incorporated,683 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 





ONE-WRITING 
SYSTEMS 











... on the days 
you want them 


pe a | 
yen reed 
J 10 11 12 13 14 15 | 
71617 18 19 20 2129 
LL 25.26 27 28.29 


.. . by using our 
statistical department 


No more worry, overtime 
or working with old figures 
when your tabulating work is 
turned over to us. 


Your work will be done by 
experienced personnel on 
our modern punched card 
machines. It will be done to 
your specifications and on 
time. 


Why not telephone or write 
now for an estimate based 
on your requirements? 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - DETROIT- MONTREAL - TORONTO 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
WOrth 6-2700 





per cent of floor space per work 
station. In other departments where 
larger working surfaces are needed, 
as well as extra filing space, units 
were set up so that every two desks 
had an auxiliary desk top in be- 
tween. A proportionate amount of 
floor space is saved by this arrange- 
ment in these departments. Even 
the vice president and sales man- 
ager use these modular arrange- 
ments. All the units are Techniplan 
equipment manufactured by The 
Globe-Wernicke Company. 


Chicago Building is still booming. 
E. J. Brach & Sons, candymaker, 
has announced a million-dollar ex- 
pansion program, and the Halsam 
Products Company, a producer of 
plastic and wooden toys, has bought 
a 914-acre industrial site close to 
Chicago for a 100,000-square-foot 
plant. Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., is starting a gradual program 
of relocating its testing operations 
from downtown Chicago to sub- 
urban Northbrook, and _ Barrett- 
Cravens Company, maker of lift 
trucks and material handling equip- 
ment, recently broke ground in the 
same suburb for a new million- 
dollar plant. Other companies plan- 
ning to expand present Chicago 
facilities or start new plants there 
include Campbell Soup, Armstrong 
Cork, Princeton Rubber, and Rep- 
logle Globes. 


The United States Rubber Com- 
pany name will adorn two build- 
ings in New York City soon, when 
an $11-million, 19-story office build- 
ing goes up near the present United 
States Rubber building at Rocke- 
feller Center. The old Center Thea- 
ter, now leased by National Broad- 
casting Company, will be torn down 
to make way for the office building. 


Los Angeles Office Building will 
go up soon, to be constructed by 
Jerry Giesler, an attorney who 
gained some fame by defending 
movie stars. A financial institution 
is expected to lease the ground floor 
of the $500,000, three-story build- 
ing. Other offices will be leased to 
producers, agents, and others. 


The New Westinghouse Plant, 
Columbus, Ohio, turned out its first 
refrigerator last month, marking 
the debut of one of the largest 
manufacturing plants in the coun- 
try. The plant is one story, but 
there is a two-story section for the 
offices. The plant is on a 315-acre 
site, and the roof covers 45 acres 
of plant area. Designed and built 


by Ebasco Services, Inc., the plant 
cost $45 million. It has a conveyor 
system which is 27 miles long. 


Research Center in suburban 
Philadelphia will give Burroughs 
Corporation more elbowroom. John 
S. Coleman, Burroughs president, 
laid the cornerstone of the new $3 
million center recently, and it is 
scheduled for completion by spring 
1954. The new center will continue 
basic research and development in 
electronics, electro-mechanics, mag- 
netics, and related fields. Research 
activities are now being carried on 
in downtown Philadelphia. 


Attracting Industry is a prime ob- 
jective of many chambers of com- 
merce, and the factors that led 
State Farm Mutual Automobile In- 
surance Company to select Santa 
Ana, Calif., as a site for a branch 
office offer a good lesson. A 12-week 
survey of Southern California cities 
was made by State Farm’s Berke- 
ley office. The factors entering into 
the selection were: Cooperation re- 
ceived from local officials, housing 
possibilities of the area, and the 
availability of personnel for local 
employment. 


An 82 Per Cent Efficiency rating 
is expected from Illinois’ new state 
building at Springfield—-which is 
scheduled to be started next March. 
By comparison, the efficiency rat- 
ings of the state buildings in Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania are 56 pe 
cent. The rating of 82 per cent 
means that this much of its floor 
area is actual usable space, with 
only 18 per cent taken up by stor- 
age, corridors, and other service 
facilities. The new state building 
will cost about $11 million, and the 
center portion will be eight stories 
high while the two wings will have 
seven stories each. 


Branch Office Building is being 
built by Remington Rand Inc., in 
Tulsa, Okla., and it is another one 
of many units the company is erect- 
ing across the nation. Remington 
Rand has already completed new 
branch office buildings in Los Ange- 
les and Chicago, and one is started 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. The Tulsa 
structure will contain 12,000 square 
feet of floor space, and it will be 
air conditioned throughout. The 
first floor of the two-story building 
will house the display room, sales 
office, conference room, and tabulat- 
ing service center. The second floor 
will include the stockroom and busi- 
ness service department. 
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in posting 


An Drmaraing Timbsouths related records 








simultaneously! 





BURROUGHS 
| TYPEWRITER ACCOUNTING 
| MACHINE 








| 
H 
H 
© : Cost Records 
_- ‘ — Stores Records 
af thm Accounts Receivabl 
Ee AL ~~ \, Accounts Receivable 
on i — —1X\ Accounts Payable 
Phere’s no limit to the work this Burroughs Type- 4 with 6 I Led 
writer Accounting machine will do for you! this One eneral Ledger 


Awaching Payroll 


It posts any of your records or any combination of fA 


them, complete in one operation. 





It posts related records simultaneously . . . does all 

the adding, subtracting and typing . . . punctuates, Let your Burroughs man show you how easy it is 
dates and tabulates automatically . . . speeds form how little it costs—to post all your records on this 
insertion with its front feed carriage . . . speeds the one Burroughs Typewriter Accounting machine. 
entire posting job with its typing-computing keyboard. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32. Michigan. 





Burroughs 


~] 
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FIVE BOOKLETS $ 


to help your salesmen 


Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for 
this set of handy booklets on selling 
techniques. Only one set to a customer. 





(Courtesy of Underwood Corporatio 


A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN- 
SHIP by J. C. Aspley. Packed with 
helpful suggestions on selling funda 


mentals. Over 300,000 copies sol 


SELL BY GIVING by ae FROM READERS 


Mangan. A remarkable phil 
and approach to selling which 
cannot fail ver 200.000 


old 


would be James E. Archambault 
president of Dormeyer Corporation 
To the Editor: Kingsbury and Huron Streets, Chi- 
THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR- = cago 10, Tl. 
SELF by James T. Mangan. Every In the October 1953 issue of AMERI- 
sila ates ninalh call Uatidinill Radilintn ten CAN BUSINESS, an article appeared on 
d . i : TL: ay page 24 entitled “Payroll for 2,000 Relaxation Records 
mea yea coe sos oeagrvens Completed in 10 Hours” by Francis 
J. Cummings. To the Editor: 
Our procedures department is in- 


i ’ terested in obtaining more informa- . Asmara Gemeees von tn a 
I . 0 ZAl ZRICAT SINESS ( c e an 

TO SELL QUALITY by tion, if possible, regarding the pay- si . 
xy. T ; item on relaxation records. I would 


appreciate it very much if you would 
furnish me with the name and ad- 
dress of the company that puts these 
out. -A. G. STANGEL, Manitowoc, Wis 


Payroll Information 


On page 40 of the November issue 


sted methods to overcor roll system and other systems in use 
at the Dormeyer Corporation. We are 
undertaking a similar modernization 

program and are seemingly not much 

larger in size than Dormeyer. We 

D SELL by W.E. Holler would appreciate any further infor- Mr. STANGEL: The Arthur C. Bar- 
ynager for Chevrole mation you may have pertaining to nett Agency is handling this record 
An inspirina book that packs a rea their systems and tabulating installa- under the name of Relaxation Rec- 
a 50 00 i tion. Or, we will contact the Dor- ords of Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Ave 


Over 25 ) ) conie 


STEP OUT AN 


rmer sales nr 1e 


meyer Corporation ourselves, if you Chicago, Tll 


Each booklet averages 64 pages, size can tell us if Mr. Cummings is con- 
nected with Dormeyer, his capacity 


i Aeron apres pel and if he is the logical person for us Indexing System 
. to write to for information RICHARD 

of these booklets now used in training J. CUNNINGHAM, procedures analyst To the Editor: 

by some of the largest companies in all Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport 2 In 


: é effort to use our copies of 
lines of business iva an I 


AMERICAN BUSINESS we are striving to 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM: No, Mr. Cum- develop an index which would give 

ma mings is not connected with Dor- us ready reference to articles con- 

DART N ELL meyer. He has been writing articles tained in your magazine. We have ap- 
WManagenvent Praining Vids for AMERICAN BUSINESS since ‘way proached the problem by developing 

4670 Ravenswood Ave. * Chicago 40, Ill. back in 1946. The best person for you an index as generally indicated in 
to contact for more informatior your outlines in your publications 
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Starting with the month of May 1953; 
wherein you have sections containing 
articles under Management Policies, 
Cost and Profit Control, Office Ad- 
ministration and Methods, etc. We 
have found that developing along 
this line we should have a ready refer- 
ence of subjects which we would like 
to review currently or in the future. 

We have found in establishing the 
above mentioned possible index that 
this subject identification in your pub- 
lications started May 1953. Prior to 
this time the articles were not classi- 
fied and we are wondering if you 
might have a ready reference already 
established which we could obtain 
through purchase; or if you could 
make any recommendations of meth- 
ods used by other concerns as far as 
the articles covered in your publica- 
tions.—-EGBERT W. SEXTON, JR., Fron- 
tier Airlines, Denver, Colo. 

Mr. SEXTON: We did just begin in- 
dexing our articles in May 1953, and 
thus cannot be of much help in offer- 
ing a ready breakdown of articles 
previous to that date. The job is not 
difficult, though it does take time, and 
it should be fairly easy to assign 
somebody to handle this indexing. 
Some of the articles appear to over- 
lap more than one particular heading 
now and then, but if you wish you 
might even list the same article under 
two or three headings which seem 
applicable. 


Employee Magazines 


To the Editor: 

I am very much interested in gath- 
ering material on methods for meas- 
uring the value of employee maga- 
zines and newspapers. Any listing of 
surveys or articles relating to this 
subject that you might have would 
be appreciated.—EUGENE B. STADLER, 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 


Mr. STADLER: We ran an article 
“What's Wrong with Employee Publi- 
cations” in our February 1952 issue, 
and the author of that piece should 
be able to give you considerable help. 
He is John A. Jones, Publicity Direc- 
tor at Weirton Steel Company, Weir- 
ton, W. Va. 


Mail on Scooters 
To the Editor: 


Are there any companies to your 
knowledge here in the East that use 
scooters or velocipedes of some type 
in the distribution of mail, particu- 
larly in plants that contain a huge 
amount of floor space?—-W. H. Brop- 
ERICK, Eclipse-Pioneer, Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Teterboro, 
New Jersey. 

Mr. BroDerRIcCK: The best example 
of using scooters or bikes for mail 
handling, as far as we have seen, is 
found in Philadelphia at Yale & 
Towne’s huge plant. 
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Christmas and all through’ 


The New 


Year you, too, can enjoy the good looks 


and good business of a CRESTLINE office like this. 


or ate i by 
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What Has Happened to Ward's 
Former Executives? 





Montgomery Ward's long list of alumni includes many 


men who are close to, or at the top of, the executive ladder 


in other firms. In most cases, the same person hired and 


fired these talented people—80-year-old Sewell Avery 





By Wells Norris 


O MANY executives have come 
5 and gone at Montgomery Ward 
& Company that it is no longer 
a practice to have an official fare- 
well dinner for the outgoing men. 
The formality of a dinner, gift, and 
tearful goodby was dispensed with 
a number of years ago; many of 
the executives who leave the firm 
these days simply walk out and 
contact one of the numerous Ward 
alumni now in other companies. 

A new Ward alumnus can con- 
tact Frank Folsom at Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Bert Prall at 
Butler Brothers, Edward Staley at 
W. T. Grant Company, Wilbur Nor- 
ton at R. M. Hollingshead Corpo- 
ration, or various other former 
Ward men who are now heading or 
associated with other firms. 

It is only natural that Sewell 
Avery's castoffs should gravitate 
toward other former Ward execu- 
tives who are now well established 
in different fields. These well-estab- 
lished Ward alumni, in many cases, 
are building strong management 


10 


teams made up largely of former 
associates at Ward's. In addition 
to the companies already listed, 
there are such firms as Aldens, Fed- 
way Stores, General Electric, and 
Grace Lines where Ward alumni 
have become well entrenched. 

Whatever else it indicates, the 
fact that Ward’s alumni are doing 
so well in other firms certainly 
shows that Sewell Avery picked 
some good men since becoming 
chairman of the board at Ward’s 
back in the winter of 1931. 

As one Ward alumnus put it, Mr. 
Avery not only knows “how to pick 
good men, but he has the ability 
to train them for other people.” 

In all, he has seen 4 presidents 
and more than 35 vice presidents 
come and go, plus many more man- 
agement executives who did not 
carry the rating of vice president. 

Just turned 80 years of age, 
Sewell Avery “continues as the 
chief executive officer,” a term 
which has harassed his presidents 
and caused considerable friction 


between him and his top executives. 
Although Mr. Avery passes out the 
usual titles to his associates, the 
authority that is expected to go 
with such high-sounding designa- 
tions often remains in the chair- 
man’s office. For example, one of 
Ward's former executives recently 
said that about 2 years ago Mr. 
Avery cut out the budget for deco- 
rating the company’s 600 or so re- 
tail stores during the Christmas 
season. About $150 was usually 
spent on each store’s decorations, 
totaling something around $100,000 
altogether. 

Since Mr. Avery’s order, the 
stores have been completely bare 
of the usual tinsel and red ribbon 
that are so evident in shopping dis- 
tricts during Yuletide. 

Whether this $100,000 Christmas 
decorations item is one which 
should be handled by the chairman 
is a point that could be kicked 
around endlessly. At any rate, there 
were those who thought the presi- 
dent, retail vice president, or some- 
one else closer to the problem 
should control such an item. 

This Christmas decorations’ in- 
cident is said to be typical of the 
hundreds of similar touchy in- 
stances when Mr. Avery checks into 
the daily activities of his associ- 
ates and so often countermands 
their orders. The methods he uses 
to give suggestions and orders have 
proved more than many of his ex- 
ecutives can take, and the com- 
ment has often been made after a 
resignation, “Life is too short to 
take that kind of treatment.” 

Mr. Avery has been described as 
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A picture of Mr. Avery, taken years 
ago—before he shunned cameramen 


a genius and a perfectionist, a man 
who looks for perfection in his own 
team of executives and drives them 
in an effort to get that perfection. 
One vice president, who resigned 
within the last few months, said, 
“No man could continue on the job 
and keep his self-respect.” 

Another former Ward vice presi- 
dent kept a scrapbook during the 
“hectic days at Ward’s,” and the 
newspaper clippings tell the de- 
tailed story of many of the resig- 
nations at Ward’s. When questioned 
about his background at Ward's, an 
executive who is now vice president 
of another nationally known mer- 
chandising company said he did not 
think any article “will dent the 
hard shell of Mr. Avery.” 

When Mr. Avery became a chair- 
man of Ward’s in 1931, he told a 
reporter that he knew nothing 
about merchandising but did know 
how to select men. He has been se- 
lecting them ever since, and if prac- 
tices means anything, he should be 
infallible by now. He had hoped, 
however, to build a management 
team that could work together, but 
that is where he failed. 

There have been times when Mr. 
Avery has been pitted against an- 
other top executive at Ward’s, and 
the board of directors had to choose 
between the two. In every case thus 
far, of course, Mr. Avery has won 
out. The question has often been 
asked, “How long can he run the 
company this way?” and there have 
been rumors at various times that 
he was on his way out. Yet, Mr. 
Avery still runs Ward’s, and he 
runs it his way. 

A few years ago after Wilbur 
Norton, who was then president, 
was asked for his resignation, two 
J. P. Morgan partners resigned 
their directorships. It was supposed 
to have been the Morgan interests 
that put Mr. Avery in as Ward’s 
chairman in 1931, but even these 
resignations seemed to make little 
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Former Montgomery Ward Vice Presidents 
(Including Classes During 1930's) 


. Frank Folsom, now president of RCA. 
. Walter Baumhogger, formerly president of Certain-teed Products 


Corp., then president of United Cigar-Whelan, now president and 
chairman of the executive committee of G. Krueger Brewing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


. Walter Hoving, now president of Bonwit Teller. 


(Including Classes from 1940 to 1948) 


. George W. Vaught, retired, former vice president of B. F. Goodrich. 
. Louis C. Lustenberger, now executive vice president of W. T. Grant Co. 
. J. A. Donaldson, now vice president of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
. Charles W. Harris, was president of Horder's, now operations manager 


of Broadway Department Stores in Los Angeles. 


. Howard W. Jordan, was president of Pennsylvania Rubber Co., now 


president of Metropolitan Sand and Gravel Co., Port Washington, N.Y. 


. Eugene Wimmer, lives in Minneapolis and heads several lowa stores. 
. Harold L. Pearson, formerly president of Aireon Manufacturing Co., 


now Deputy Assistant Secretary of the United States Army. 


. Bert R. Prall, now president of Butler Bros. 
. Rowland S. Stevens, recently sold Jim Brown stores. 
. Harry T. Eaton, now vice president and director of Aldens, Inc., head- 


quartered in New York. 


. Phillip W. Harris, now retired and living on a ranch at Hemet, Calif. 
. Robert E. Harrison, Studebaker dealer in Boise, Idaho. 

. Harold E. MacDonald, now president of Household Finance Corp. 

. W. W. Rector, president of True Temper Corporation until his death. 


(Including All Classes Since 1948) 


. Lawrence A. Appley, now president of American Management Assn. 
. Arthur C. Romer, now vice president of Butler Bros. 

. Albert O. Steffey, now vice president of Butler Bros. 

. Morris Ginsburg, now president of Fedway Stores. 

. Willard H. Sahloff, now general manager of the Small Appliance 


Division, General Electric. 


. Robert S. Smith, now vice president of Mortgage Corp., Chicago. 
. Earl G. Ward, now manager, parts and accessories operations, Ford 


Division of Ford Motor Company. 


. O. B. Higgins, now operating manager, parts and accessories opera- 


tions, Ford Division of Ford Motor Company. 


. L. H. Odell, now president of W. R. Grace, Pacific Division. 
. Leslie Crews, now vice president of Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 
. R. A. Seidel, now vice president of Radio Corporation of America, 


also director of Aldens, Inc. 


. Joseph C. Kracht, now executive vice president at Fedway Stores. 
. Charles M. Odorizzi, now vice president of RCA. 
. John Wagner, formerly with Kroehler Furniture, now vice president 


and director of Lyon & Healy, Inc. 


. C. A. Maxey, owns men’s furnishings store in Elmhurst, Ill., and once 


said he would never work for a large company again. 


. C. W. Anderson, recently changed business connections. 
. Herbert Riegelman, now at General Electric. 
. Roy Gebert, now regional manager of Eastern department stores, 


Butler Bros. 


. Arthur Cahill, now assistant treasurer at International Minerals and 


Chemicals. 


. John E. Struggles, now on assignment for the Department of Com- 


merce. 





difference. Most of the directors, 
many of them close personal friends 
of Mr. Avery, always stuck with 
him. They could never forget the 
fact that Mr. Avery was the man 
who brought Ward's out of the red 
in the early 1930's. 

Mr. Avery’s critics, on the other 
hand, will say that he happened 
along at a time when there was no 
way to go except up. They will 
also point out Ward’s lagging sales 
as compared with those of Sears 
Roebuck. They look with disfavor 
upon Mr. Avery’s policy of pulling 
in his horns in anticipation of a 
depression, while Sears in expand- 
ing and building up its sales. 

In hanging on to cash and re- 
fusing to expand, Mr. Avery per- 
haps has in mind the conditions 
that led up to Ward’s precarious 
position back in the early 1930's. In 
the late 1920’s, Ward’s was in the 
midst of a store-buying spree when 
the depression hit, and the com- 
pany was reeling from the blow 
when Mr. Avery was made board 
chairman. 


He found, when he took on his 
new job, that the firm’s president 
was not on speaking terms with the 
man just under him; the two men 
communicated by exchanging notes. 
Mr. Avery decided he should also 
take on the title of president, and 
he held both jobs for awhile. 

In building up his first manage- 
ment team, he brought in Walter 
Hoving from Macy’s, Raymond 
Fogler from W. T. Grant, and 
Frank Folsom from San Francisco’s 
Hale stores. George Vaught, a Ward 
veteran, had risen from the ranks, 
and he was a member of the team. 

The team began to fall apart a 
few years later. Mr. Fogler left 
Ward’s to assume the presidency 
at W. T. Grant—the company he 
had left to join Ward’s. W. T. Grant 
had tried to get Mr. Fogler back 
in the fold when Mr. Fogler was 
still a vice president at Ward's, but 
Mr. Avery countered by offering 
him the presidency. Mr. Fogler ac- 
cepted Mr. Avery’s offer, and was 
soon confronted with the now fa- 
mous phrase, “Mr. Avery continues 


as the chief executive officer.” 

About 2 years later, Mr. Fogler 
resigned from Ward’s and became 
president of W. T. Grant, taking 
along with him several associates. 

Mr. Avery then picked up his old 
title of president, and it was 2 or 
3 years later before he relinquished 
it to Clement D. Ryan, who lasted 
only a couple of years. Mr. Ryan 
later became a partner of Whitney 
& Company, San Diego department 
store, but was killed in an airplane 
crash while connected with Whit- 
ney. After Mr. Ryan was out, Mr. 
Avery once again became Ward’s 
president, and as usual retained the 
title of chairman. 

Wilbur Norton, who went to 
Ward's in 1932 as a protege of Mr. 
Fogler, became president within a 
few months after Mr. Ryan left, 
but he resigned about 2 years later. 
Mr. Norton went from Ward’s to 
General Motors, became assistant to 
President C. E. Wilson, and almost 
immediately was elected group ex- 
ecutive and vice president. Four 
years later he joined R. M. Hollings- 
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Montgomery Ward Alumni 


(Men Who Were Not Vice Presidents) 


. D. W. Cook, was general personnel manager at 
Ward's, now president and director of Beatrice 
National Bank, Beatrice, Neb. 


. D. O. Severson, left Ward's as assistant general 
retail manager, now vice president and director 
of R. M. Hollingshead. 


. Earl Williams, was regional retail manager at 
Ward's, now merchandise manager of Pacific 
Coast department stores, Butler Bros. 


. H. E. Olson, was regional retail manager at 
Ward's, now operating manager of Pacific Coast 
department stores, Butler Bros. 


. Lee Jalkut, was group merchandise manager at 
Ward's, now vice president of Fedway Stores. 


. C. W. Cederberg, was assistant to group mer- 
chandise manager at Ward's, now vice president 
of Jewel Tea. 


. Jerry Cason, now manager of credit department 
at Spiegel’s. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Ralph C. Chase, now vice president and general 
manager of Ball Stores, Inc., Muncie, Ind. 


Jack Beldon and James Slattery, both at General 
Electric. 


Thomson Moore, now RCA Victor executive vice 
president (in Canada). 


H. Hudgins, headed Sloane-Blabon (Division of 
Alexander Smith), now professor of economics at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Judson Sayre, was general manager of Bendix 
Home Appliances, now merchandising consultant 
at Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co. 


L. Hatfield, now executive vice president of Mar- 
shall-Wells Co., Duluth, Minn. 


George Kramer, now a merchandise manager at 
Marshall-Wells. 


Elmer Klein, now sales manager at Futorian Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago. 


O. D. Finkenbinder, now vice president of Aldens. 
Russell Little, now president of Golden State 


Walter Norton, now president of RCA Victor Dis- 
L. E. Swanson, now president of Western Indus- 


A. C. Swanson, now vice president of Western 


8. Harry Stentiford, now vice president of Aldens, 22. 
office in Chicago. Dairies, San Francisco. 
9. Mark S. Dalin, now division merchandise manager, 23. 
Aldens. tributing Corp. 
10. Henry C. Forster, now vice president of Ekco 24. 
Products Company. tries, Inc., Los Angeles. 
11. Leo Rabtoay, now president and owner of coal 25. 
and lumber company in Denver, Colo. Auto Supply Co. 
12. G. G. Thorne, now president of Motorola-Chicago 26. 


Co. 


A. T. Huizinga, now treasurer of The National 
Supply Company. 
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head Corporation as president and 
chief executive officer. 

Stuart S. Ball, who had been 
counsel and secretary of Ward's, 
became president after Mr. Nor- 
ton’s resignation, but he left about 
3 years later and joined the Chicago 
law firm of Sidley, Austin, Burgess 
& Smith. Edmund A. Krider, who 
has been president of Ward’s since 
September 1952, is 41 years of age 
and joined the company in 1935. 
He worked his way up through the 
financial end of the business, be- 
coming controller in 1948. 

The upheavals during Mr. 
Avery’s tenure naturally have been 
fairly great in number, and many 
of them have never been known to 
the public. In numerous cases there 
would be a simple statement that 
Vice President Blank had resigned, 
and outsiders would never know the 
words that had been exchanged be- 
fore the final eruption took place. 

Some of the upheavals, however, 
were revealed in some detail. Prob- 
ably the biggest of all was the one 
which resulted in wholesale resig- 


nations in 1948. During that year, 
most of the company’s top-flight 
vice presidents resigned, starting 
with Lawrence Appley and includ- 
ing Earl Ward, Laurence Odell, 
Oswald Higgins, and Charles Odo- 
rizzi. It was also in 1948 that Wil- 
bur Norton left Ward’s. 

These executives who left in 1948 
had felt, probably as most of the 
others who left the company did, 
that Mr. Avery was interfering 
too much in matters that were in 
their province. To soothe these 
ruffled feelings, the duties of the 
chairman and the president (Nor- 
ton) were defined at a board meet- 
ing early in 1948, and the top ex- 
ecutives got the idea that President 
Norton was the day-to-day head at 
Ward's. The results of the meeting 
were publicized, and an eruption 
which was to last for months was 
touched off. 

The publicity indicated that Mr. 
Avery had lost some of his power. 
Mr. Avery was infuriated at such 
an idea, and he wasted little time 
in making it clear to his subordi- 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


nates that he “continued as the 
chief executive officer.’’ The resig- 
nations began soon after. 

The story of Ward’s vice presi- 
dents follows the same pattern as 
that of the presidents—although on 
a much larger scale, of course. The 
theme is the same—build up a team 
and then watch it disband. 

Mr. Avery, while known best for 
his controversial actions as Mont- 
gomery Ward’s chief executive 
officer, had a successful career in 
the gypsum business before accept- 
ing the job at Ward's. He was born 
into a wealthy family and was 
graduated from the University of 
Michigan Law School at the age 
of 22. He went to work in his fath- 
er’s gypsum business, and at the 
age of 30 became president of the 
company. He got a bid to the board 
of directors of United States Steel 
Corporation, and through this con- 
nection became acquainted with 
J. P. Morgan & Company. 

He had one son and three daugh- 
ters, but his son and one of his 
daughters are now dead. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


R. F. Gaylord, was personnel manager at Ward's, 
now general manager of Levee's Department 
Store at Vallejo, Calif. 


John S. McNamara, was sales promotion manager 
at Ward's, now heads Butler Bros. buying office 
in New York. 


William Rose, left Ward's as regional retail man- 
ager, now on West Coast with Grace Line. 


E. Gorin and P. A. Barkmeier, connected with RCA. 


William H. Yates, formerly comptroller at Ward's, 
until recently was president of United Wallpaper, 
Inc. 


A. J. Browning, left during World War Il to direct 
Army purchasing and was commissioned a gen- 
eral. After the war, he joined Ford Motor Com- 
pany as a vice president; now deceased. 


Lee Waterman, left to join W. T. Grant, now vice 
president of Alexander Smith, in charge of 
Sloane-Blabon Division. 


William Howard, left in early 1940's to become 
vice president of R. H. Macy, now vice president 
of Young and Rubicam. 


J. G. Wilson, left position as controller in early 
1940's. Prior to his death about 2 years ago, was 
executive vice president of RCA. 


Fred C. Wood, left to take position with W. T. 
Grant, now a consultant. 


William N. Freyer, left in mid-1940's, now execu- 
tive vice president of Bigelow-Sanford. 
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38. 


39, 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


John B. Boyle, left Ward's in 1940 to become vice 
president of W. T. Grant. 


William Stensgaard, had various key positions at 
Ward's in early 1930's, now conducting own 
business in Chicago. 


G. P. Moore, left in 1952, now with Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


R. Hunsinger, left fairly recently, now with St. 
Paul, Minn., department store. 


Howard Barber, now vice president of The Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Other recent departures include E. H. Collins and 
L. H. Scott. 


(Some Executives Who Resigned Ward Directorships) 


Bs 


George Whitney, chairman of the board of J. P. 
Morgan & Company. 


. Harry P. Davison, executive vice president and 


director of J. P. Morgan. 


. William L. Keady, was president of U. §. Gypsum 


and director of Ward's, later president of Mara- 
thon Corporation, more recently president of 
Pabco Products. 


. Donald R. McLennan, executive at insurance 


brokerage firm of Marsh & McLennan. 


. Merle Trees, chairman of the board and chief ex- 


ecutive of Chicago Bridge and Iron. 
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How Alexander Film Cut Errors 





Handling an order at Alexander Film 
includes this sequence (from top): 
(1) Clerks control new work through 
to completion, (2) source documents 
are coded, (3) cards are key punched, 
and (4) girls pull and file records 


HE Alexander Film Co., Colo- 

rado Springs, Colo., probably has 
one of the most unusual adaptations 
of accounting machines found any- 
where. 

The company is the largest pro- 
ducer of short-length advertising 
films in the world--shown at local 
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With New System 





movie houses and on television. 
There are about 11,000 theaters 
under contract to show Alexander 
films, and the company has approxi- 
mately 27,000 customers. More than 
160,000 feet of film are shipped 
every day to movie houses and tele- 
vision stations. 

It is important, of course, that 
the right film be shipped to the 
right movie house or TV station, 
and it must be shipped on time. 
Alexander must also make month- 
ly payments to the theaters screen- 
ing its films, and it likewise must 
bill its customers every month. Too, 
there are 150 salesmen in the field, 
and they need sales analysis figures 
and other information about their 
territories. 

While some idea of Alexander's 
accounting requirements can _ be 
understood from the above state- 
ments, there actually are many 
more reports that are necessary. 
They are all readily available now 


because of a streamlined series of 
systems which makes use of Rem- 
ington Rand tabulating equipment. 

Until 1947, however, Alexander 
had an accounting system that was 
largely manual. There were times 
when its shipping orders required 
as much as 40 per cent correction, 
although most of these corrections 
fortunately were made before the 
order actually went out. In one case, 
however, a hardware dealer showed 
a lingerie advertising film by mis- 
take on his local movie screen, and 
the people in the town ribbed the 


merchant unmercifully. The linge- 
rie film apparently helped the hard- 
ware merchant’s business, for he 
wrote to Alexander and asked for 
another ‘mistake’ now and then. 

With other mistakes, Alexander's 
customers were not so pleased, and 
at the end of World War II, the 
company management was ready 
for a change. Remington Rand 


Vacation Spot 


Alexander Film Co. employs 
about 650 people in its huge 
home offices and _ studios at 
Colorado Springs, Colo.—one of 
the famous vacation spots in this 
country. Employees seated at 
their desks can glance out of the 
window and admire nearby Pikes 
Peak. 

The company was organized in 
Spokane, Wash., in 1919, by the 
Alexander brothers; J. Don and 
Don M. The company’s history, 
however, is usually traced to an 
incident in Keokuk, Iowa, about 
15 years before, when the 
brothers staged a show on the 
main street by projecting ani- 
mated slides on a screen (impro- 
vised from bed sheets). 

The business was moved to 
Denver in 1922, and in 1928 it was 
again moved, this time to its cur- 
rent location in Colorado Springs. 

J. Don Alexander is president 
of the firm, and Don M. Alexander 
heads the technical activities. 
J. Don is the showman, some- 
times welcoming visiting digni- 
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Alexander Film's studio sprawls over 
18 acres at the foot of Pikes Peak 


tabulating equipment was installed, 
along with a forms “imprinter” 
and “burster” to date and break 
apart the many Moore Business 
Forms that would pass through the 
three tabulators every day. 


taries by rolling out a red carpet, 
or he might have a photographer 
snap a picture of the visitor 
standing beside a welcome sign 
bearing his name. 

J. Don also has a life-size cut- 
out figure of himself in the spa- 
cious lobby of the administration 
building. Visitors get a personal 
greeting by way of a tape re- 
corder installed to make the 
sound appear to be coming from 
the figure. 

Since Colorado Springs is such 
a well-known vacation resort, 
Alexander Film attracts many 
visitors. The entire 18-acre studio 
is open for free escorted tours 
every working day of the year, 
and the lure of seeing real movies 
being made is too strong for many 
people to resist. 

Alexander’s library of films 
covers many lines of business. A 
local merchant can select one for 
his use and have it personalized 
with his own company “trailer.” 
The company also makes a num- 
ber of custom films for larger 
manufacturers, whose dealers in 
turn will have their own 
“trailers” attached. 
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One of the first improvements 


was the reduction in shipment cor- . 


rections from the 40 per cent high 
all the way down to 2 per cent. At 
the same time, there is a saving in 
personnel in the shipping depart- 
ment, where these corrections were 
formerly made. Now only 20 peo- 
ple are needed where 30 were 
needed before. The films are 
shipped with a minimum of trouble 
under the new system, and there 
are virtually no complaints because 
of late shipments. Too, various re- 
ports can now be produced which 
heretofore would have been pro- 
hibitive because of cost. 

Even with its smooth-running 
accounting machines, Alexander's 
type of business seems to invite 
complications. For example, one of 
the company’s 150 salesmen can not 
draw up a contract with a mer- 
chant in a town until he knows that 
the local theater will run the ad- 
vertising film. There is always the 
possibility that the theater owne! 
will not handle certain advertising 
for various obscure reasons. For 
instance, the owner may have a 
brother who is in the same business, 
and he therefore may not wish to 
run competitive advertising. 

Some theaters will not accept 
cigarette and beer advertising, and 
there are state laws that restrict 
other advertising. 





Continuing the sequence from first 


page: (5) Sorter selects theaters, 
customers to receive certain adver- 
tising, (6) shipping 
printed, (7) cards are merged for 


filing, (8) orders dated, detached 


orders are 


When a_ contract is_ signed, 
the salesman has to be careful that 
competitive advertising films do not 
run during the same week. That is, 
if the Hometown Hardware Store 
is running a film one week, the 
salesman would have to make sure 
the film for Main Street Hardware 
would not run the same _ week. 
Alexander has found that 95 per 
cent of its contracts run for 12 
months, but most call for films 
every other week—-that is, 26 differ- 
ent advertising films during ‘the 
year. Advertising films never run 


Continued on page 42 
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About 94 per cent of executives and employees will have one or more colds this 
season, but preventive measures can do much to cut down on this terrific rate 


Are Colds Costing 
You Money? 


Another cold, wet season is here, and 
it can be costly because of the time 
lost. The answers here can help in com- 
bating the perennial problem of colds 


By W. Schweisheimer, M.D. 
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Q. How much work time is lost 
due to colds? 

A. Statistics by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company indicate 
that from 40 to 50 per cent of all 
days lost from work are caused by 
colds and their complications. 


@. What are your chances of not 
catching a cold during this season? 

A. Rather remote, since only 6 
per cent of all citizens of the United 
States weather an entire year with- 
out a cold. About 60 per cent of the 
people catch 2 or 3 colds a year, 
and more than 20 per cent will have 
5 or more during the year. 


Q. Is more time lost on any par- 
ticular day of the week? 

A. Yes, it is a strange fact that 
office workers and other employees 
catch more colds on Monday than 
any other day of the week. 


Q. How many working days a 
year are lost by the average work- 
er due to colds? 

A. The average worker loses 3 
to 4 days a year through simple 
colds, without complications. 


Q. About how much is lost in 
wages every year because of colds? 

A. It is estimated that the cost 
of wages alone is more than $428 
million annually, and this is a con- 
servative figure. 


Q. What age group is the most 
susceptible to colds? 

A. From 20 to 29 years of age. 
The lowest number of colds is found 
in the age group above 50 years, 
but here the colds tend to be more 
serious. 


Q. Are office workers or plant 
workers more likely to have colds? 

A. Statistics show that employees 
in an office have more chances to 
catch cold than factory workers. 


Q. Does the type of job make any 
difference? 

A. Apparently so, because the 
smallest percentage of time-losing 
colds was found among those who 
walk about while performing their 
jobs, and the highest percentage 
among those who work while seated 
in one place. 


Q. What are the most dangerous 
periods for catching cold? 

A. The common cold reaches its 
peak figures in December or Janu- 
ary, with a lesser peak in October. 
There seem to be more sudden 
drops in temperature during these 
periods, and such drops are gener- 
ally followed by a rise in the inci- 
dence and severity of colds. 
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Q. Do working conditions have 
any effect on the number of colds? 

A. Yes, there is more chance of 
catching a cold in a dusty office or 
factory than in a room free of dust. 
Dust irritates the mucous mem- 
branes of nose, throat, and bronchi, 
thereby diminishing the resistance 
against colds. Irritating fumes, pro- 
duced by melting products and 
chemical materials, may produce a 
sore throat or cough which may 
open the way to some other more 
serious illness. 


Q. What part do women play in 
absenteeism rates due to colds? 

A. Surveys conducted in England 
indicate that married women are 
absent from industrial work be- 
cause of illness more often, and for 
longer periods of time. This amount 
of sickness was most marked in 
young married women. In making 
no distinction between married and 
unmarried women, it was found 


that sickness absence was highest in, 


women between 30 and 50 years of 
age. 


Q. Are some people more sus- 
ceptible to colds than others? 

A. Yes. One girl will start sneez- 
ing when a door is opened and a 
draft of cool air comes in. On the 
other hand, the girl next to her will 
enjoy nothing better than a rush of 
fresh air even on chilly days. Many 
arguments, of course, come up be- 
cause people are so different about 
such things. The famous soprano 
Rosa Ponselle liked the theater cool, 
while the tenor Martinelli preferred 
it warm. The tenor missed several 
performances once because he 
caught cold when the theater was 
too cool for him. He threatened to 
sue Rosa Ponselle if he caught cold 
on account of her again. 


Q. Does low temperature mean 
there will be more colds? 

A. Not necessarily. There are just 
as many colds in Southern Cali- 
fornia as there are in New England 
or windy Chicago. A Norwegian 
arctic explorer never had a cold 
while he was in arctic regions. Get- 
ting accustomed to the weather 
may beat the inclination to repeated 
colds; the weatherproof locomotive 
engineer in his drafty cab is not 
as likely to catch colds as the pas- 
sengers in the stuffy cars behind. 


Q. What causes colds? 

A. Most doctors agree that com- 
mon colds are caused by a virus 
a poisonous substance produced by 
a germ or something like that. 
Some doctors, however, believe that 
colds come from colds, that is, that 
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people always catch their colds 
from another person. One doctor 
has said that a person living on 
top of a mountain, hundreds of 
miles from another human being, 
will still catch cold if he gets 
chilled. 


Q. Will certain drugs prevent or 
cure the common cold? 

A. Authoritative medical opinion 
supports the view that no substance 
or combination of substances avail- 
able at present can be relied upon 
to prevent or cure colds. This is 
decidedly true also of certain drugs 

-with or without prescription 
which have been advertised in an 
exaggerated manner. 


Q. Are alcoholic drinks a good 
treatment for colds? 

A. Medical opinion here is far 
rom being unanimous, although 
alcoholic drinks are recommended 
by many physicians. An eight- 
eenth-century British doctor had 
this to suggest for a cold: “To hang 
one’s hat on the bedpost, drink from 
a bottle of good whisky until two 
hats appear, and then get into bed 
and stay there.” 


Q. What can a person do to keep 
from catching cold? 

A. He can take preventive meas- 
ures after contact with cold-in- 
fected people. These measures in- 
clude washing hands with soap and 
water and gargling with salt water 
or any disinfecting mouthwash 
which contains alcohol. 


Q. Does diet have any influence 
on colds? 

A. Not much, if the person is 
well-nourished in the first place. All 
kinds of diets and diet fads have 
been recommended to cure a cold, 
particularly the present fashion of 
filling up on vitamins in the form 
of tablets. Dr. H. A. Reimann of 
Jefferson Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, has pointed out that there 
is no evidence that the addition of 
vitamins to the food of a person 
taking an average good diet will 
prevent colds. And he surely is 
right in saying: “We only add to 
the patient’s misery by eliminating 
the foods he likes or insisting upon 
his eating food he hates.” 


Q. Does overcrowding have any 
effect on the number of colds in a 
plant? 

A. Apparently so. Russian physi- 
cians have made extensive studies 
on colds and influenza (grippe) in 
industry, checking the health of 
more than 9 million workers. Two 
points seem all important to them: 
Overcrowding and lack of ventila- 


tion in winter. Industries where the 
workers are most crowded show 
the highest incidence of colds and 
influenza. There is a comparatively 
low frequency of colds and influ- 
enza in the metal industry. This 
seems to be due primarily to ab- 
sence of overcrowding, rather than 
to the protective effects of radiation 
by are welding. 


Q. What is being done to prevent 
colds? 

A. Modern methods of preven- 
tion are being employed in many 
instances. Churches, schools, movie 
houses, barbershops, and other busi- 
nesses and institutions make use of 
ultraviolet radiation to prevent 
transmission of infectious colds. 
Some companies are filtering the 
air by using special materials that 
are believed to be helpful in pre- 
venting colds. A few firms have 
“drying rooms,” where employees 
can dry their clothes on rainy, wet 
mornings. Free vaccine shots are 
available to employees at some com- 
panies, and an insurance company 
in New England helps prevent colds 
by lending umbrellas to employees 
on rainy nights. 

Q. What can an individual do to 
help prevent colds? 

A. He can be extremely cautious. 
This means wearing the right kind 
of clothing, for one thing. If a per- 
son feels cold, he should not hesi- 
tate to wear another sweater or a 
woolen scarf. He should get plenty 
of sleep and not overeat. Sports and 
exercises will harden the body and 
reduce the inclination to colds. 
Plenty of fresh air—including an 
adequate amount while sleeping at 
night—-will prove excellent for the 
respiratory organs. There is some 
truth to the old saying: “If you 
keep your head cool and your feet 
warm you will avoid colds.” 


Q. What can be done once a cold 
is contracted? 

A. Heat is the best and most effi- 
cient remedy, by external as well as 
internal methods—such as_ hot 
water bottles, electric pad, hot bath, 
warmth in bed, then taking hot 
tea or lemonade. Aspirin, the 
old household remedy, gives excel- 
lent protection against a develop- 
ing cold. Fruit and especially citrus 
fruit juices are helpful, although 
they are not necessary if the normal 
body functions are on schedule. 
There are many oils and drugs on 
the market for decreasing the swell- 
ing of the mucosae of the nose. 
Some good sound advice is, do what 
you can to prevent a cold, but once 
you get one, do not neglect it. 
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Four teleprompters, hidden behind the platform skirt but in full view of the panel of speakers, enabled the speakers at 
a Nash-Kelvinator forum meeting to give a smooth performance even though there was time for only one rehearsal 


Nash People Get Acquainted 


At “Town Hall” Meetings 





Salaried personnel at Nash-Kelvinator meet for dinner once 
a month for 8 months during the year, and different depart- 


ments make presentations. The forums enable Nash people 


to become better acquainted with one another and company 





By Dwight G. Baird 


SERIES of meetings of the 
A “town hall” type for all male 
salaried personnel of Nash-Kelvina- 
tor Corporation at Detroit now is in 
its third year and has proved to be 
exceptionally popular and helpful, 
according to a consensus of per- 
sonnel concerned. 

The purpose of the meetings is to 
enable employees to get better ac- 
quainted with the company and 
with one another. 

The need for such a forum ap- 
pears to have occurred to several 
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Nash-Kelvinator men some time 
ago. At any rate, two of them, act- 
ing independently and _ without 
knowing each other personally, 
finally decided to do something 
about it. 

John Adamson, of Nash Division 
research staff, incorporated his sug- 
gestion in a letter to President 
George Mason; and Hugh Wehrly, 
marketing consultant, wrote 
Charles T. Lawson, vice president 
in charge of appliance distribution, 
Kelvinator Division, on the same 


subject. The theme of their letters 
was that something should be done 
to acquaint salaried personnel, es- 
pecially new men, with the duties, 
procedures, and personnel of the 
various departments. 

The letters were referred to 
George Romney, executive vice 
president, and he appointed a com- 
mittee to study the subject and 
make recommendations. The out- 
come was the present series of 
meetings which began in 1951. 

Meetings are held at a quiet inn 
1 evening a month for 8 months 
each season, October to May, inclu- 
sive. Programs are well planned 
and thoroughly prepared in ad- 
vance. Mr. Romney conducts the 
first meeting each season by re- 
viewing the accomplishments of the 
past season and the objectives of 
the coming one. At each session 
thereafter, one department makes 
a presentation of its organization, 
duties, and procedures. 

While the meetings have a social 
aspect—that of fellow employees 
getting better acquainted with one 
another——they differ from those of 
many company clubs in several re- 
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This is how the teleprompters (three of them shown here) looked to a panel 
of speakers who recently appeared at a Nash-Kelvinator ‘‘town hall'’ meeting 


spects. There are no visiting speak- 
ers, no entertainment, no singing, 
no toastmaster, and no women. The 
program is strictly by and for 
Nash-Kelvinator male salaried per- 
sonnel, However, one program for 
women only is planned for the 1953- 
54 season. The subject will be the 
same as one of those for the men, 
probably “The Heritage of Nash- 
Kelvinator.” 

A program committee plans the 
meetings and makes assignments 
well in advance. This committee 
now consists of 14 members who 
are representative of all principal 
departments: Both Nash and Kelvi- 
nator sales departments; the home 
office manufacturing staff; Nash 
and Kelvinator engineering depart- 
ments; the accounting, public rela- 
tions, procurement, and traffic de- 
partments; Nash and Kelvinator 
advertising departments; two De- 
troit manufacturing plants; and 
the export department. John G. 
Staiger, Nash Division comptroller, 
is chairman at present. There are 
also a_ vice-chairman, secretary, 
treasurer, and several subcommit- 
tees, such as arrangements, tickets, 
and promotions. Most of the com- 
mitteemen are assistant department 
heads. Management doesn’t favor 
having department heads on the 
committee, since to do so might give 
the impression that the meetings 
are by and for the company instead 
of by and for the personnel. 

There is also an advisory com- 
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mittee which consists of the execu- 
tive vice president, his assistant, 
the Nash and Kelvinator directors 
of sales training, the associate di- 
rector of public relations, and the 
market analyst. 

Subjects presented at some of the 
previous meetings include the Nash 
and Kelvinator sales departments, 
procurement, public relations, ac- 
counting, export, industrial rela- 
tions, Nash manufacturing, and 
Nash advertising departments, and 
a question-and-answer program. 

Subjects for the 1953-54 season 
include Mr. Romney’s presentation, 
“The Heritage of Nash-Kelvinator,” 
story of refrigeration, Kelvinator 
manufacturing, subsidiaries, Nash 
service, marketing, and the Nash- 
Kelvinator advertising agency. 

Presentations are prepared by the 
departments concerned, with the 
advice and assistance of the public 
relations department. All manner of 
visual aids are used. 

The program committee prepares 
a bulletin announcing the subject 
of each meeting and distributes it 
throughout the general offices. A 
ticket committee sells tickets for 
each meeting. The company bears 
part of the cost, but everyone who 
attends, including members of top 
management, has to buy a ticket 
which costs them $1.50. Tickets are 
of the identification type, with the 
purchaser’s name and department 
at the top, and are carried in the 
breast pocket so that everyone can 





see who's who. Tickets are also 
numbered and have a numbered 
stub with spaces on it for entering 
name and department. 

Meetings are held on alternate 
Mondays and Tuesdays each month 
to accommodate as many members 
as possible. A survey was made to 
ascertain how many of them have 
standing engagements, such as 
bowling or bridge on certain eve- 
nings of the week, and the present 
schedule was adopted so that those 
who are unable to attend the Mon- 
day meeting one month may at- 
tend the Tuesday meeting the fol- 
lowing month, and vice versa. 

Promptness is emphasized 
throughout. Meetings begin with 
dinner at 6:15 p. m. A bell is rung 
at 6:10 p. m. to remind members to 
assemble in the dining room and be 
in their places on time. Recorded 
music is played during dinner 
and that is the only entertainment. 

The business meetings begin at 
7:00 p. m. and they usually end by 
or before 8:30 p. m. 

Nash-Kelvinator doesn’t publish 
an employee paper, hence it was 
decided to have a “Town Crier” 
present company news at the meet- 
ings. John A. Conde, assistant to 
the director of public relations, 
holds this office. With the typical 
“Hear ye! Hear ye!” of town hall 
meetings, he reviews such news as 
company production figures; new 
personnel; company activities deal- 
ing with national contests, new 
products, new models, the TV pro- 
gram, new directors, and national 
meetings; as well as personal news 
of employees, such as births, deaths, 
illness, recovery, and so on. 

A variety of methods of staging 
the business presentations is used 
to maintain interest and to present 
the subjects to best advantage. 

At one meeting, the head of a 
department may make the presen- 
tation with the aid of slidefilms, 
motion pictures, visual cast, charts, 
graphs, maps, and other visual 
media. Members of the department 
are introduced, and a brief biog- 
raphy of each is related by the de- 
partment head. 

At another, the head of the de- 
partment and several aides present 
the several different phases of the 
departmental activity. 

At a third, the panel method is 
employed, and three to eight mem- 
bers of the department-—each with 
a microphone—-talk back and forth 
with one another on the platform, 
in an apparently informal discus- 
sion of their department, to bring 
out the desired information. 


Continued on page 44) 
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FFICE management needs prodding in order to 

stimulate interest in many less spectacular, but 
equally important, areas where ‘savings’ can be 
effected. 

It is interesting to observe that much of the prog- 
ress made in streamlining the office came about 
through necessity rather than by conscious choice 
in anticipation of the need. A great share of the ad- 
vancement in office techniques has come from the 
pioneering work done by office equipment manufac- 
turers in applying time and motion economy prin- 
ciples to machine design and method application. 

There are several areas of economy where the office 
manager has to “go it alone’ and develop such sav- 
ings as his ingenuity will provide. One such area deals 
with the use of electricity. In the office, energy has 
three divisions: (1) Manual energy; (2) mechanical 
energy; and (3) electrical energy. Electrical energy 
is accepted as an indispensable part of work produc- 
tion—so much so that office personnel frequently be- 
comes careless in its use. 


TURN OvuT LIGHTS WHEN NoT IN UsE. It used 
/ @ to be a common practice to fix the responsibility 
for turning out lights in the offices when they were 
not in use. That practice appears to have fallen by 
the wayside during the past 10 years or so, except 
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This is the sixth in a series of ten articles 
on “Ten Ways to Save” by Mr. Wylie 


By Harry L. Wylie 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


during the period of fuel conservation when it was 
patriotic to save electricity. It is our opinion that cur- 
rent consumption could be reduced from 5 to 15 per 
cent by an educational campaign encouraging em- 
ployees to turn off all unnecessary lights. 

The most frequent violators are persons who have 
private offices. They leave their offices for meetings or 
for their lunch periods and never give a thought to 
turning off the lights. In companies where night watch- 
men ‘check up” on the offices after working hours, 
many of the employees “let the watchman take care 
of the lights.’ The fact that the watchman may not 
start his tour of duty for 1 to 2 hours after the office 
closes makes little difference. We believe that em- 
ployees will respond to suggestion. 


»] Use FLUORESCENT LIGHTING. One of the really 
@ important advances in office lighting has been 
the commercial application of fluorescent lighting. 
“Cold” light, or ‘“‘shadowless” light, as it is sometimes 
called, has made the office independent of natural light. 
The foot-candles of illumination required for certain 
kinds of office work calling for close attention to de- 
tails was practically impossible to obtain from in- 
candescent lighting, because of the heat produced by 
the incandescent bulb. 

Fluorescent lighting consumes less electricity than 
incandescent lighting. For example, a 200-watt fluores- 
cent, semidirect lighting unit, using five 48-inch, 40- 
watt lamps is equivalent in illumination to about 600 
watts of indirect incandescent light. A 40-watt fluores- 
cent tube has 10 times the surface area of a 40-watt 
incandescent lamp. The increased surface diffuses the 
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light to the point that shadows are less likely to be 
cast by obstructions being placeé between the light 
source and the working area. Less heat is produced 
by fluorescent tubes, because more of the energy 
source is converted into light rather than into heat 
(as happens in the case of the incandescent bulb). 


CHECK LIGHT BULBS REGULARLY. The rated life 
3. of an incandescent bulb is about 1,000 hours. The 
life of fluorescent tubes will vary, but it will be con- 
siderably longer than the incandescent bulb, on the 
average. It is a well-known fact that an old bulb gives 
less light per rated watt than a new one. The heat 
produced in the incandescent bulb tends to darken 
the bulb and reduce the amount of light. The fluores- 
cent tube burns out gradually, darkening at the ends, 
cutting down on the amount of light, and then gradu- 
ally the darkened area spreads in toward the center. 
When a fluorescent tube needs changing it is usually 
apparent because of the darkening areas; however, 
an incandescent bulb burns right up to the second that 
the filament gives way. That is why it is important to 
establish a schedule of change for incandescent bulbs 
and make somebody responsible for following it. 


Use PROPER WATTAGE AND VOLTAGE. Make sure 
4. that the bulbs are of the proper voltage for the 
system. An incandescent bulb burned at a higher-than- 
rated voltage will give off increased light, but the 
natural life of the bulb will be materially reduced. If 
the bulb is burned at less than the rated voltage, 
current consumption is reduced, but the amount of 
illumination is also reduced out of proportion to the 
savings in current. It, therefore, is important to ascer- 
tain the rated voltage of the line and procure bulbs 
and tubes of the proper voltage in order to get the 
best illumination for the amount of current consumed. 
The wattage should be consistent with the demands 
for illumination in respect to the work. 


DISCOURAGE AUXILIARY LIGHTING. Pursuing the 
5. suggestion that the proper wattage be provided 
so that auxiliary lighting will be unnecessary, the fol- 
lowing comparison is made: One 500-watt lamp bulb 
will give as much light as four 150-watt lamps (600 
watts), or thirteen 60-watt lamps (780 watts). The 
largest possible lamp, consistent with the demands for 
illumination, should be used. If the proper illumination 
is not provided, auxiliary sources of illumination will 
be utilized, such as desk lamps and torchere lamps. It 
is possible to waste 10 to 15 per cent of the current 
in an effort to produce sufficient illumination. 
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KEEP FIXTURES AND BULBS CLEAN, Dirt and grime 
@ can cut down on the illumination by as much as 
25 per cent. This is particularly true if indirect fixtures 
are being used, and the light source rests in a parabola. 
The light is reflected upward toward the ceiling and 
then downward into the room. If all the conditions 
under which these reflections take place are satisfac- 
tory, about 90 per cent of the original light is reflected 
a loss of only about 10 per cent is experienced under 
ideal conditions. When, however, the reflective sur- 
face in the parabola becomes dirty, the amount of 
illumination which is reflected is materially reduced. 
We hazard a guess that many of the fixtures are 
cleaned only when office decorating is done. This, in 
some cases, may cover a span of 2 or more years 
between cleanings. 


7 PROPER CEILING COLOR FOR INDIRECT LIGHTING. 
« Even though you may be getting the foot-candles 
of illumination you are paying for, the wrong ceiling 
color can absorb the light so that the proper number of 
foot-candles are not available at the level of usage. 
In this case, either more- light will be added to com- 
pensate for the loss, or productive efficiency will go 
down. The lighter shades of flat paint, such as egg- 
shell, ivory, or off-white, will give the proper reflec- 
tion of light. 


Dull wall surfaces aid in reflecting light without 
causing glare. Pastel shades are best to use, since the 
proper wall coloring has an importance beyond the 
effect it may have on illumination and electrical cur- 
rent consumption. It also affects the employee psycho- 
logically. An eye-appealing decor, in proper color con- 
trast, provides an emotional lift not provided by a 
drab and shabby working atmosphere. Hospitals have 
learned this important point and are discarding the; 
conventional white for the more decorative, eye-ap- 
pealing colors. 


S LIGHT COLORED WALLS AID LIGHT REFLECTION. 


DISCONNECT ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AT NIGHT. 
9, Most of the more modern electrical equipment 
has an automatic “cut off’’ which operates in case the 
machine is left turned on, but not in operation. There 
have been cases where a machine was covered for the 
night and someone placed an object on the machine 
which contacted the motor bar and the machine ran 
for several hours, burning out the motor or otherwise 
doing damage to the machine. This hazard is less 
likely today than a few years ago; however, it is a 
good practice to disconnect all electrical equipment 
at night and thereby insure against the possibility 
of damage. 


UsE TRANSLUCENT GLASS IN OFFICE PARTITIONS. 
10. One of the great disadvantages in solid wall 
partitions is that whatever natural light might be 
available from other offices is screened out and the 
full burden is placed upon artificial illumination. 
Natural light is not dependable, but there are many 
days when natural light will reduce the requirement 
for artificial light and thereby save electricity. If 
translucent glass is used, privacy may be preserved, 
but light can filter through into the other areas be- 
yond the partition. Six-foot partitions have the addi- 
tional advantage over ceiling-high partitions, irrespec- 
tive of the translucent quality of the glass used in their 
construction, in that they do not interfere with proper 
ventilation. 
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While some schools offer fast-reading courses only in the classroom, there are courses which can be taken in the home, 


with the student using special portable equipment such as this electrical pacer device for increasing reading speed 


Executive Development Program 
Increases Reading Speed 


HEN a man has completed 

one of the many executive de- 
velopment programs going on in 
business today, he is likely to be a 
better speaker and better reade1 
than he ever was before; and he is 
likely to have a better memory. 

Memory courses are one of the 
newest additions to development 
programs, but reading courses have 
been included long enough now to 
determine their value to an average 
executive. 

Take, for example, the case of 
Hotpoint Company in Chicago. A 
number of top executives there took 
the course given by the Founda- 
tion for Better Reading, as a part 
of the company’s executive develop- 
ment program. 

After this first group of execu- 
tives completed the course, the re- 
sults indicated a number of things: 
(1) That Hotpoint executives start- 
ed out reading at about the same 
slow speed as that of most business- 
men-—an average of 282 words pe) 
minute; (2) that reading speed is 
no key to intelligence. The average 
reading speed after the course was 
854 words per minute fer the Hot- 
point group, which is an average 
increase of 202 per cent for reading 
speed. At the same time, compre- 
Using fast-reading equipment in the home (tachistoscope shown here) requires hension increased from an average 
strong discipline on the part of the individual in order to get best results of 75 per cent before training to 
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84 per cent after training-—a 9 per 
cent gain. 

The point that proved most inter- 
esting to some of the Hotpoint ex- 
ecutives was that their comprehen- 
sion was not sacrificed in gaining 
faster reading rates. 

To realize just how much of an 
increase is possible in reading 
speed, an individual has only to 
compare his own rate with that of 
Malcolm Chandler, a Chicago law- 
yer, who is believed to be one of the 
fastest readers in the country. He 
attained a reading speed of 3,600 
words a minute where “light ma- 
terial” is concerned. His over-all 
reading speed, after taking one of 
the courses, was 1,900 to 2,000 
words a minute. In reading an ordi- 
nary novel, he would read at about 
2,500 words a minute, but ‘“‘heavier”’ 
reading, of course, would slow him 
down. 

To get the full import of how 
fast Mr. Chandler reads, assume 
that he were starting a novel cov- 
ering 300 pages. With about 500 
words to the page and reading 2,500 
words a minute, he would read 5 
pages a minute—which means the 
book would be completed in 60 
minutes! 

Now, the reader would probably 
read about 300 words a minute, 
using the same 300-page novel. This 
means that he would read 3 pages 
every 5 minutes, and it would thus 
take this reader slightly more than 
8 hours to read the same book that 
required 1 hour of Lawyer Chan- 
dler’s time! 

One company vice president who 
took a fast-reading course said he 
now reads three books a week in- 
stead of one. He has been reading 
from 12 to 14 books every month 
since he took the course. 

A. C. Nielsen, Jr., executive vice 
president of A. C. Nielsen Company, 
said his increased reading rate en- 
ables him ‘“‘to get over more quick- 
ly the daily reading of reports, 
correspondence, and other routine 
matters, so as to leave more time 
for creative thinking so essential 
in a research business.” 

Faster reading has also made the 
job of reading more enjoyable for 
some executives. For example, J. L. 
Montgomery, vice president of 
Union Railroad Company, said he 
has found faster reading to be 
easier and more enjoyable, and he 
can “concentrate better and read 
for longer periods without tiring.” 
Mr. Montgomery has also found 
that he now reads material which 
he passed up for lack of time. 

It usually requires extra effort 
on the part of an executive before 
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How Some Executives Read 


(Showing Words Per Minute Before and After Training Course) 


“BEFORE” “AFTER” 
NAME PROFESSION SPEED SPEED 

Malcolm Chandler Chicago Lowyer 750 wpm 3,600 wpm 

Henry |. Stewart Asst. Vice President 
Commerce Clearing Hse 510 wpm 1,194 wpm 

A. C. Nielsen, Jr. Exec. Vice President 
A. C. Nielsen Co 300 wpm 575 wpm 

Robert Galvin Exec. Vice President 
Motorola, Inc 300 wpm 500 wpm 

Ellsworth L. Mills Vice President 

The Bastian-Blessing Co 175 wpm 500 wpm 
W. J. Webb Vice President 500 wpm 


Evinrude Motors Division 275 wpm 


R. Tom Sovas 


Average Rate for Top-Executive 
Group at Hotpoint Co. 


(after 6 lessons) 


Personnel Director 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co 333 wpm 


589 wpm 


282 wpm 854 pwm 





Most executives are poor readers, according to Steven 
Warren, president of the Foundation for Better Reading. 
Reading habits were set at an early age, and nothing was 
done to improve them. Thus developed fast-reading craze 





he can read at a faster pace with 
ease, although after the habit has 
been established the individual 
skims material with little effort. 
In the case of James F. Magin, vice 
president of Square D Company, he 
does not “particularly derive any 
greater pleasure from my reading 
at this time, but possibly with addi- 
tional practice . . . such increased 
pleasure would become apparent.” 
Many companies have sponsored 
fast-reading courses for their em- 
ployees, and in virtually all the 
cases a top-executive group took 
the course first, before it was of- 
fered to others. Charles L. Hardy, 
president of Joseph T. Ryerson and 
Son, Inc., took the course, as did 
Earl Hoover of the Hoover Com- 
pany, Robert and P. B. Galvin of 
Motorola, and numerous others. 
One of the warnings that should 
be made before an executive starts 
the course is that it is easy to start, 
but it takes self-discipline to finish. 
If the course is taken at home, the 


individual is expected to “study”’ 
an hour a day, 5 days a week, for 
a 4-week period. There is a set 
schedule for spending certain peri- 
ods of time on various exercises, 
and the schedule must be followed 
if the best results are to be ob- 
tained from the course. 

In many cases, of course, an ex- 
ecutive cannot devote an hour each 
day of the workweek to fast-read- 
ing practice. Business trips may 
intervene (although some execu- 
tives have taken the equipment 
with them), or other matters may 
interfere. Too, some executives sim- 
ply procrastinate and never get 
around to completing the course. 
These men might do all right if 
they attended a regular fast-read- 
ing class. 

The fact is evident, however, that 
if an executive has the time and 
will devote himself to the job of 
learning to read faster, he can save 
time and eventually find more 


pleasure in his reading. 
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Suwey of 212 Forme 


re Christmas Parties 


A Dartnell survey of 212 companies indicates that 
the Christmas party is dying out. It is being replaced 
by another fringe benefit—more time for Christmas 


By L. F. Van Houten 


EWER companies are holding 
F Christmas parties for office em- 
ployees this year. Yet no loud 
screams of anguish have’ been 
heard; no strikes have occurred; 
turnover has not increased. The 
only sound has been a sigh of relief 
from executives who finally fol- 
lowed their conviction that the an- 
nual oflice party was a fringe bene- 
fit of doubtful employee relations 
value. Of course, there may be a 
void in the hearts of the girls who 
once lurked beneath the mistletoe, 
horn-rimmed glasses in hand, 
awaiting unwary males. 

Backing this up with figures, 
Dartnell’s 1953 survey of holiday 
policies in 212 companies shows 
that 67 per cent of these offices held 
parties in 1952, but only 50 per 
cent are holding them this year. 
Large and small companies alike 
are replacing the office party with 
another fringe benefit, time off on 
Christmas Eve. 

“Taking into consideration all 
the time lost by talking about, plan- 
ning, and giving the office Christ- 
mas party, and not even including 
the cost, we're way ahead giving 
our employees (200 of them) a 
half-day off on December 24,” said 
one office manager. 

The survey shows 81 per cent 
of the offices dismissing employees 
early on Christmas Eve. Of this 
number, 76 per cent are dismissing 
them at noon, while 12 per cent 
will give them the entire day off. 

One question that somebody al- 
ways brings up is “time off for 
Christmas shopping.” Last year 18 
per cent of the companies queried 
gave time off for this purpose, but 
this year the percentage dropped to 
8 per cent. So you have an answer 
for the guy or gal who says, ‘Can 
we have time off for our Christmas 
shopping?” It is, “Why, only 8 out 
of 100 companies give time off.” 

“T’'ve grown up in the same small 
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town with our office employees. We 
went to school together and some 
of us went to college together. We 
never agreed unanimously on any- 
thing in our lives. When some of us 
were for something, there were 
always some who were against it. 
Always there was a group that was 
undecided,’ said the personnel di- 
rector of a small Midwestern manu- 
facturing company. 

“Now we work together and it’s 
still the same way. I think the 
closest we all come to agreeing is 
on closing early on Christmas Eve. 
A majority voted to eliminate our 
party.” 

Of course, there were many per- 
sonnel administrators who said 
their office Christmas parties were 
beneficial in terms of creating good 
will and loyalty. One said it was the 
only time people could “let down 
their hair.” In that particular case, 
as in a few others where similar 
comments were made, liquor was 
permitted as part of the refresh- 
ments served. 

The cups that cheer will be more 
plentiful this year, much more. 
Sixty-three per cent of the com- 
panies having office parties will 
permit or serve liquor. Last year 
only 40 per cent answered in the 
affirmative. The difference might be 
in the fact that respondent com- 
panies are not being named in this 
year’s survey, in order to get com- 
pletely frank answers. 

Whether your parties are held 
on or off company premises, are 
jointly sponsored, or merely com- 
pany-sanctioned parties held by em- 
ployees on their own hook, it is 
suggested that companies may save 
headaches of more than one kind 
by checking with their attorneys 
as to liability. Should an employee 
be injured during or following a 
party where liquor is permitted, he 
may have grounds for a suit. Some 
suits are pending in Illinois this 
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year as a result of last year’s 
Christmas parties. 

This is especially important to 
consider in states where the Dram 
Shop Act applies and a smell of the 
cork is about all that’s required to 
make the provider of the liquor a 
very likely defendant. 

Only 25 per cent of company 
parties, including departmental 
parties, are given in the place of 
business. Clubs, hotels, and rented 
halls are the most popular loca- 
tions. The parties taking place on 
the premises were usually on com- 
pany time; the others on off-time. 

If you’re having a party, some- 
one has to plan it. Employee com- 
mittees make 44 per cent of the 
plans, with the personnel depart- 
ments admitting to 31 per cent. One 
company reported that planning 
was done by the president’s secre- 
tary and commented, “Does not in- 
crease morale.” 

Answers to the question, ‘What 
refreshments are served at the 
party?” brought a variety of 
responses ranging from a _ seven- 
course dinner to beer and non-alco- 
holic punch. However, 30 per cent 
of the parties were dinner parties 
and 20 per cent buffet parties. 

Office employees lose a lot of 
efficiency in the week before Christ- 
mas. If the little woman hasn't 
loaded her husband down with 
plenty of errands, he can still sit 
at his desk and wonder what she’s 
charging today. She’s charging it 
because the cash went long ago. 
He’s also wondering if he'll get a 
cash gift to help him out of the 
hole he'll be in when the bills arrive. 
Everybody is wondering too how 
early they'll get off Christmas Eve 
and whether the company will an- 
nounce the time so they can make 
plans for the trip to Aunt Mabel’s 
or Grandma’s house. 

Knowing when the bell will ring 
makes a lot of difference. Any em- 
ployer who thinks he gets more 
work out of people or creates more 
Christmas spirit by using the early 
dismissal notice as a Christmas Eve 
surprise is kidding himself. Ask any 
employee. Let them know what 
they’re going to get in time and 
money and when they'll get it as 
soon as you can. Then it will be 
appreciated. 
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GFE features GE Textolite’* 


*VMANUFACTURED BY GENERA L ELECTRIC 


America’s finest metal desk,the GF MODE-MAKER, 
is first to use beautiful, new, patterned plastic desk top 


Two outstanding features make Mode- 
Maker the ideal desk for the executive 
who gets things done. Every inch of it 
is built for complete efhciency, with a 
right place for every personal or busi- 
ness tool”, And its modern design, 
soft gray finish and super-smooth, Stain- 
proof Textolite top reflect the prestige 


of your position and your company. 


The cost of this business lifetime metal desk 
comes to a fraction of 1‘ of its user’s salary 


over a span of 15 years! 


GF'’s Mode-Maker, America’s most dis- 
tinguished line of desks, has many 
models to choose from for private and 
general offices. Each model is handsome, 


practi al, designed to fill a specifi need. 


Find out how a low-cost Investment in 
GF Mode-Maker desks can make a 
tremendous difference in the appearance 
and efficiency of your office. Call your 
nearest GF distributor or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Dept. 
A-24, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 
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Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 
GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
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Continental Products’ conference room, paneled in walnut, has a compact Pull- 
man kitchen which has facilities for serving as many as 12 company executives 


In remodeling its offices, 
Continental Products 
included several 

ideas which enable its 
executives to 

save time 


Offices Save Executive Time 
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OME 10,000 square feet of floor 
S space were involved in a recent 
remodeling program at Continental 
Products Company, Chicago. 

Some of the features include a 
Pullman kitchen in the conference 
room, where executives can con- 
tinue a meeting right on through 
the lunch hour, thus saving val- 
uable time. Buyers’ offices are con- 
veniently located close to the re- 
ception lobby, and the entire office 
area was planned to make possible 
the most efficient flow of work. 

The remodeling was extended to 
numerous mechanical changes, in- 
cluding new perimeter heating, 
sprinkler system, flooring, lighting, 
ventilating system, partitions, as 
well as new office furnishings. 

The architects were Barancik, 
Conte & Associates. 

The offices are quite flexible, 
since the partitions can be moved 
as changes are required. On the 
first floor is a store where whole- 
sale customers can pick up orders 
in person. 


Each buyer at Continental Products 
has a private office (left above), but 
doors have been eliminated alto- 
gether. Typical executive office (left) 
shows built-in cabinets under window 
and special table to hold telephones 
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“Dear Santa...” 


AST year, you tiptoed into my 

office the morning of December 
24, and placed an unusual package 

unusual is the only word for, it; 
it looked like somebody with six 
thumbs had wrapped it—on my 
desk. The card with it was signed 
“The Old Slave Driver’’-—that’s my 
boss. (Quaint sense of humor, 
huh?) Just between you and me, 
I wasn't too surprised, because I 
saw him stop in the corner drug 
store on his way home the night 
before. 

Yes, the thought was sweet, and 
he really is okay in my book. But 
that’s the sixth bottle of “Twilight 
in Oshkosh” he has given me—you 
guessed it, I've worked for him 6 
years. And, really, you'd be doing 
him and me a big favor if you'd 
take a few hints in the constructive 
way they're meant. 

No, I don’t expect you to bring 
me a man for Christmas—unless 
he’s a carpenter or an electrician. 
Oh, I’ve got a good desk, but there 
just isn't room for all the reference 
books a good secretary likes to keep. 
A carpenter could make a simple 
book rack for my desk. And his 
time wouldn’t cost any more per 
hour than an ounce of “T. in O.” 

Or, how about a good, strong 
light over my desk? I could see bet- 
ter and work faster and go home 
feeling fresher than I do now. It 
might not seem like a glamorous 
present, but it’s “just what I've 
always wanted.” Anyhow, what 
good is being drenched in “T. in 
O.,”” if you can’t see the target? 

Well, Santa, maybe workmen are 
hard to get, but there are a couple 
of other little things you could 
substitute. I'd like a copyholder so 
I could do copy work easier and 
faster. 

Here's another simple thing. How 
about a new wastebasket? I'd like 
one with a rubber “bumper” arounc 
the top, instead of the sharp-cor- 
nered basket I run into every time 
I get up from my desk. It would 
save a lot of nylons. 

Of course, if you really want to 
shoot the works, you could bring 
me an electric typewriter! 

Well, Santa, you get the general 
idea. There are a lot of things that 
bother me all year round that you 
could fix this Christmas. And if 
you can persuade the boss to do 
them and skip the “T. in O.,”’ I may 
stay around another 6 years—or 
more. He’s a pretty good egg. 

Gratefully, 
His GAL FRIDAY 
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TECHNIPLAN 


ENGINEERED MODULAR 


WORKING PRIVACY, and 


top efficiency, despite space limi- 


comfort 


tations, are daily contributions of 
steel TECHNIPLAN to office Op- 


erations of all sizes and kinds. 


INTERCHANGEABLE components pro- 
vide custom-fitted job facilities for 
every kind of office work with un- 
limited flexibility for rearrangement 


— and with partitions if desired, 


REALIZED are maximum space uti- 
lization, better worker morale, or- 
highly attractive 


iness, and 


pearance. 
NEAR YOU are TECHNIPLAN in- 


stallations vou can Inspe ct; ask 
your G’/W Dealer, listed in classi- 
fied book “Office 


Eq lipment.” 


phone unde1 


Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 


and Visible Records 


OFFICES 


FREE STANDING 
PARTITIONS 


FOR PRIVATE OFFICES... 
EXECUTIVE SUITES 


Standard interlocking steel partitions in 
2 heights; steel or glass (clear or dec- 
orative) panels, are anchored to the floor 
to form any desired space enclosure; 
readily rearranged at will. 


Complete TECHNI- 
PLAN catalog sent 
free on request; 
please use letter- 
head. Address 
Dept. 12-AB 
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Victor and Marie Le Doux are at the top of a business which last year rang up total sales of more than $6 million. 
More than 80 imitators have marketed somewhat similar chairs in a field that had its start in 1947 at Inventors’ Exposition 


Contour Chair Story 
New Twist in Selling Furniture 





Selling furniture through exclusive dealerships was a new 
twist when the contour chair was first marketed that way a 
few years ago. A French veteran of World War II and his 


lowa-born wife were the people who made it a success 





By Ruth Mulvey Harmer 


HE success story of the contour 
tan unparalleled in furniture 
circles, began on a July evening in 
1947 at the Inventors’ Exposition 
in Los Angeles. There, the idea of 
Joe Laskowitz of St. Louis, Mo., col- 
lided head on with the vision of the 
French war veteran and his pretty, 
Iowa-born wife. The idea was a 
crescent-shaped “‘chair’’ that Lask- 
owitz had turned out in his small 
upholstery shop after watching his 
wife sleep on the family divan. 
Studying the pillows which sagged 
deeply in the center while those 
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under her head and feet rested 
higher, Laskowitz asked himself 
about the possibility of a chair with 
a body contour already incorpo- 
rated in its structure. 

He turned one out. No one seemed 
particularly interested until 2 years 
later, when Marie Le Doux stum- 
bled over it at the exposition. It 
spelled relaxation to her, and re- 
laxation was what Victor needed 
after his war service in Europe. 

Victor agreed it was “just the 
thing for me for everyone.” 

Before the evening was over, the 


Le Doux’ had voted to invest their 
modest savings to promote the chair 
and signed a contract with Lask- 
owitz’ representative to act as dis- 
tributors. To make sure the supply 
would equal what they felt sure 
would be the demand, they per- 
suaded the furniture man to form a 
corporation. Stockholders, whose 
combined investment totaled less 
than $20,000, included a housewife, 
a newspaper vendor, a banker, a 
telephone operator, a car rental 
service owner, and a number of 
other hopefuls, including the Le 
Doux’. 

With the corporation a going con- 
cern, Marie and Victor settled down 
to the job of finding a market. At a 
busy intersection in Los Angeles, 
they opened the first contour chair 
lounge shop, and within a_ few 
months had franchised dealers in 
other cities. The revolutionary 
method of selling an article of fur- 
niture as if it were an automobile 
through exclusive dealerships—was 
doomed from the start, sophisti- 
cates insisted. “It couldn't pay its 
Way.” 

But Marie and Victor insisted on 
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SPACE-SAVING El-Units put the worker within 


the angle formed by the Art Metal use of the “L” 





principle. Floor area per work station is reduced as 
much as 334% —and there's no “crowded” feeling! 


WORK-SAVING. Output shoots up because El-Units 
put more working space within arm’s reach. Fatigue ts 
reduced ... work material and equipment are reached 


with only half the movement used in 2-unit layouts. 


MODULAR-FLEXIBLE. Complete equipment to fit 
varying work conditions. Seven different work tops. 
Six cabinet units; accessories; Fold-O-W ay Typewriter 
Units. Right or left hand layouts. With or without 


partition panels. 


r 


Shows many unit combinations 
and office layout suggestions 
From your local Art Metal 
wort ai 


representative, or Art Metal 
Construcuon ( ompany, hat Mas 
Jamestown 23, N.Y. 
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@ Art Metal El-Units are a revelation 
] 


In space cconomy and work ethcency attained through the 
incuonal application of modular principles. Here are combined 
ill the advantages of fine metal othce furniture, compactness 
freedom of arrangement, and the beneficial effect on staff moral 


resulting trom modern, convenient working facilities 


65 years of 
origination and 
leadership in 
metal office 
equipment 
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For Discussion a Yanuary 


Nash-Kelvinator's idea of holding a ‘‘town hall’ type of meeting so 
that its people can get better acquainted is well worth reviewing. The 
article is highly recommended as a discussion piece in January, and 
many firms undoubtedly will be interested in starting similar meetings. 
Too, these meetings give employees good practice in public speaking. 


Another good subject for discussion at January meetings is the one 
by Dr. Schweisheimer, whose advice can 


help companies cut absenteeism and save 
money. Also recommended is the article 
on fast reading, and here again is a 
chance for men on the way up to improve 


themselves by pre- 
paring for the jobs 
ahead. 


NEXT MONTH 


Favoring relatives in 
business. 









doing business in their own unprec- 
edented way. Customers would get 
“custom” attention if the dealers 
were interested in selling only the 
chair. And that was the kind of 
attention the chair merited, since 
it had to be fitted to various figures 
and various surroundings. More- 
over, dealerships enabled them to 
keep tabs on franchise-holders, to 
make sure that no unsupportable 
claims were made for the product. 

In spite of enthusiastic chair 
owners, relaxation and comfort 
were the only claims Marie and Vic- 
tor would allow. Doctor David H. 
Fink, nervous tension authority, 
had given the chair his blessing. 
He had found that it allowed com- 
plete relaxation instead of the mere 
30 per cent which is permitted by 
ordinary furniture for sitting and 
lying down. His findings were 
stressed in the advertisements. 

Some indication of how effective 
the advertising and sales methods 
proved to be was given on an “‘open- 
ing day” in 1948 in Boise, Idaho. 
Although a blizzard was raging, 
police had to be summoned to main- 
tain order. In city after city the 
performance was repeated. 

As a result of this interest and 
activity, contour chairs have _ be- 
come a fixture of the American 
scene. The North American Avia- 
tion Company and other industries 
use them in women’s lounges to 
reduce absenteeism. Business execu- 
tives from New York to San Fran- 
cisco have installed the chairs in 
their offices so they may relax while 
thinking. The Whitcomb Hotel in 
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San Francisco and other hotels use 
the chairs for travelers who must 
get a lot of rest in a short time. 
Elizabeth Arden uses them on her 
beauty “farm” in Arizona to teach 
each new crop of women how to 
relax and look lovely. 

Many doctors prescribe them for 
their patients, and not a few use 
the chairs themselves. Entertainers, 
whose work hours are notoriously 
late, use them to replenish their 
energy, and so do other hard work- 
ing individuals. In this group are 
Arthur Godfrey, Bernard Baruch, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Lucy and 
Desi Arnaz, George Jessel, Bing 
Crosby, and others. When the late 
King George of England was seri- 
ously ill last fall, royal physicians 
put in a trans-Atlantic call to have 
a chair sent to him. Saudi Arabian 
princes, Gold Coast monarchs, and 
Indian maharajas are also among 
the regal owners of such chairs 
abroad. 

In 1952, the board of directors of 
the St. Louis manufacturing corpo- 
ration decided to take over sales 
and distribution, and broke their 
contract with Victor and Marie. 

Before a month had passed, they 
had formed their own manufactur- 
ing corporation and had set up a 
factory on the outskirts of Los 
Angeles. With the help of an air- 
craft engineer, several doctors, and 
some furniture experts, Marie de- 
signed a new chair. By the end of 
February 1953, they were ready to 
begin again. And by mid-July, it 
Was apparent that the Le Doux’ 
lucky star still shone. Sales for the 


first 6-month period are already 
close to the record previously set 
by the original corporation. 

Through their chain of shops, 
stretching east from Oakland to 
Boston, down the Atlantic coast 
to Georgia, west to Houston and 
back to Los Angeles, the ‘Marie 
Chair” has been playing to packed 
houses. New dealerships are being 
created weekly. 

Although the domestic market is 
naturally most important, the ex- 
port division has become a major 
factor. Headed by Mrs. Ida Futor- 
ian, a British-educated Swiss, that 
department is equally busy setting 
up outlets abroad. Already, agen- 
cies are functioning in Switzerland, 
Thailand, Panama, Peru, the Dutch 
West Indies, and Puerto Rico. Indi- 
vidual orders have been pouring in 
from “everywhere.” Chairs have 
been sent to every European and 
Asiatic country on the right side 
of the Iron Curtain. And, the Le 
Doux’ are even hopeful of penetrat- 
ing that barrier. 





Safecracker 


Harry C. Miller is a company 
president whose background _in- 
cludes a period as a professional 
safe picker. 

Mr. Miller is president of Sargent 
& Greenleaf, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturer of security devices. 
His safecracking experience was 
all perfectly legal. At one period he 
averaged 350 jobs a year—for the 
nice fee of $20 to $60 per job 
opening bank vaults, office safes, 
wall safes, strongboxes, and locks. 
For a considerable time he was a 
civilian employed by the United 
States Army to open or repair 
Government safes whose delicate 
mechanisms had gone haywire. 

One of Mr. Miller’s interesting 
jobs was to open the “burglar- 
proof” jewel chest in President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's bedroom. 
The King and Queen of England 
were making a visit to this coun- 
try, and the Roosevelt family was 
going to wear its famous gems. The 
President's aide had died, however, 
and Mr. Roosevelt had forgotten 
the chest’s combination. 

Mr. Miller was called and opened 
the box in 45 minutes. 

Another time he was flown to 
Bermuda to open a safe which con- 
tained valuable papers a General 
was supposed to take with him to 
Washington. Mr. Miller opened the 
safe in 5 minutes. 
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Size 5 by 8 Inches. Forty-Eight Sections. 1,150 
Pages. Fully Indexed. Bound in Leatherette. 


Price: $12.50 Plus Postage 


Use the convenient coupon below 


The BEST-SELLING . 48 SECTIONS: Plans, Ideas, 


reference book on Ss Experiences, Suggestions on Sub- 
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Parents can point out toys they think their children should have, but unless there is a tie-in with some character or 


product the child is familiar with, the time is wasted. Kids today want their toys to be miniatures of the real thing 


Profits Through Toy Tie-Ins 





Toy manufacturers are reluctant to market a new toy unless 


it has some association with a TV character, movie hero, or 


some familiar product. The popularity of most characters is 


short-lived, but new ones are added as old ways fade away 





By Mel Helitzer 


WOMAN walked into a toy 
A store several weeks ago and 
asked the clerk for a ‘“‘Toni” doll. 

“I’m sorry, but we're all out,” 
said the clerk, “but I do have a doll 
from another firm that has-all the 
same features: You can wash, braid, 
and set the hair; it comes with a 
play wave set, curlers, lotion, and 
cream shampoo, It’s the same size 
as the Toni doll and it’s a dollar 
cheaper.”’ 

“Oh, no,” said the woman as she 
turned to walk out. “My daughter 
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has been asking for a Toni doll for 
months. This is her birthday, and 
I wouldn't think of getting her any- 
thing else.” 

Such occurrences are taking 
place all over the country. The de- 
mand by children for “the real 
thing, just like Mommy's or 
Daddy's,”’ is today making the bil- 
lion-dollar toy industry go tie-in 
crazy. 

“Can't put out a hot toy any 
more,” one major manufacturer 
told me recently, ‘unless you tie 


it in with some TV character, movie 


hero, or well-advertised commer- 
cial product. 

“It didn’t use to be that way,” 
he drawled. ‘‘Kids would go for a 
toy because it was just plain fun. 
Now if Howdy Doody has his face 
plastered on the box cover or there 
is a real box of Band-Aids in that 
doctor-nurse kit, the toy sells like 
crazy, almost regardless of price 
or how well it stacks up against 
its competitor.” 

For many years, manufacturers 
have been visualizing every new 
toy idea as a possible tie-in with 
some favorite juvenile celebrity of 
the year, from Mickey Mouse and 
Shirley Temple to today’s current 
popularity parade, headed by Roy 
togers and Howdy Doody. 

The new twist in all this has been 
the rash of cooperative deals that 
major soap companies, tile firms, 
and cosmetic and pharmaceutical 
houses have been making with toy 
manufacturers this year. 

For example, Remco Industries 
of Newark, N. J., produces a junior- 
sized bathroom cabinet which con- 
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high-quality line of desks, chairs, files and office equipment. 
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tains packages of Kleenex tissues, 
Amm.-i-dent toothpaste, and John- 
son & Johnson Band-Aids. 

The firm that makes the Toni 
doll is putting a new doll on the 
market this year, with a Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer makeup kit——the 
real stuff—including rouge, eye 
shadow, powder, lipstick, and cold 
cream. 

Another major toy firm, the 
American Metal Specialties Corpo- 
ration of Hatboro, Pa., has a whole 
line of doll dishwashing, kitchen, 
and feeding sets which include real 
Ajax, Vel, Brillo pads, Morgan- 
Jones dishcloths, Du Pont sponges, 
Cadie silver polish, Gerber’s oat- 


meal, Gold Seal linoleum, O-Cedar 
furniture polish, Shinola shoe pol- 
ish, and Evenflo nursing bottles. 

When Chicago’s Kay Stanley, one 
of the leading women in the toy in- 
dustry, wanted to put out a toy 
pastry set this year, she got in 
touch with Pillsbury. Together they 
worked out a deal to use three dif- 
ferent kinds of Pillsbury cake mix 
and numerous types of real frost- 
ing so that children need add only 
milk or water to make themselves 
cakes they can actually eat. 

This has added the last word to 
realism in toys, something toy 
manufacturers have been claiming 
for years but never quite believed 
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would actually happen. Today, 
there’s no doubt about it. Children 
who want to act like adults, and 
they all do, not only have minia- 
ture samples of pots and pans to 
work with—they have the same 
soap, food, and pharmaceuticals 
complete with brand name and even 
smell. 

And that smell factor is no fig- 
ure of speech. Last fall, the Ideal 
Toy Corporation put out a baby 
doll which it wanted to actually 
smell like a freshly powdered in- 
fant. Into the vinyl plastic molds 
it poured enough perfume to im- 
pregnate permanently the doll’s 
body with the odor of Johnson & 
Johnson baby powder. To make 
sure the smell was identified and 
to add to the odor if the little 
owner so desired, the doll package 
included a can of Johnson & John- 
son baby powder and a hotel-sized 
bar of castile baby soap. 

The birth of this baby doll, called 
Joan Palooka, the daughter of Joe 
and Ann Palooka of comic strip 
fame, is a good example of the 
lengths manufacturers and celebri- 
ties will go to consummate a profit- 
able tie-in deal. 

Ham Fisher, creator of Joe Pa- 
looka, made an agreement with 
Ben Michtom, board chairman of 
the Ideal Toy Corporation, that he 
would get the rights to name a 
doll after Joe Palooka’s baby 
daughter when she was born. 

“And when will that be?” 
Mr. Michtom. 

“Well,” said Mr. Fisher, “we've 
just announced in one of our strips 
that she’s going to have a baby, so I 
guess the birth will naturally fol- 
low in about 7 or 8 months.” 

“Oh, no,” cried Mr. Michtom, 
‘you can’t do that. It'll take us over 
a year to design the molds, and 
that'll bring us so close to Decembe1 
we wouldn't be able to get wide dis- 
tribution on the doll this Christ- 
mas. Let’s bring it out for next 
year.” 

After additional argument and 
counterargument on both sides, Mr. 
Fisher agreed to let Ann have one 
of the longest pregnancies in medi- 
cal history. Through adept jug- 
gling and use of what is known 
as artist’s license, Ann was de- 
livered of her daughter exactly 17 
months after the first announce- 
ment and, by coincidence, in time 
for Ideal to have the Joan Palooka 
doll ready for mass sale. The tie-in 
worked. Some 60,000 baby dolls, 
smell and all, were sold last year 
as fast as the factory could make 
them. 

One of the reasons for the switch 


asked 
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from solely character licensing to 
include brand tie-ins is that usually 
the 5 per cent royalty on wholesale 
sales which celebrities demand is 
waived by the commercial firms in 
favor of the resulting free publicity 
and advertising. 

“A few thousand dollars to a 
big firm doesn’t mean much,” said 
one toy manufacturer. ‘They make 
money selling their own product, 
and the more promotion we can 
give them, the more anxious they 
are not only to let us use their 
name, but actually help in the cost 
of producing miniature samples of 
their items.” 

This tie-in craze has reached 
such proportions that recently one 
of the board members of a major 
soap company complained to his 
promotion department that “every- 
body else’s” product was being 
used by his granddaughter in one 
of her toy kits but his own. 

“Why,” said the high official, 
“she’s a saleslady for the opposi- 
tion. Goes around telling her moth- 
er and every other kid on the 
block that her soap gets her doll’s 
clothes cleaner than any soap. My 
own granddaughter,” he _ raged, 
“turned against me by a toy.” 

The soap firm’s promotion de- 
partment went into action. Within 
a few weeks they had contacted a 
major manufacturer of toys that 
planned to make a dishwashing kit. 
The agreement called for the soap 
company to inake miniature boxes 
of its product available free, and 
to sell to the toy firm a carload of 
its soap powder at less than cost. 
This new set will soon be on the 
market, backed by full color ad- 
vertisements in magazines and 
newspapers as well as joint tele- 
vision promotion. 

One of the most successful books 
ever published by the Golden Book 
division of Simon & Schuster, ‘‘Doc- 
tor Dan, the Bandage Man,” was a 
tie-in between the publisher and 
Johnson & Johnson. Each book 
included a set of six Band-Aids, 
explained what they were used for, 
how they could be applied, and 
offered some good, solid advice on 
safe play for its youthful readers. 
The pharmaceutical firm was so de- 
lighted with the results of the book 

Simon & Schuster claimed a sale 
of over 2.5 million copies and the 
sale of Band-Aids in drug stores 
jumped considerably in that same 
period—that the two firms have re- 
cently collaborated on a new but 
similar book called “Nurse Nancy,” 
to feature new plastic bandages. 

Johnson & Johnson is one com- 
pany that “loves those tie-ins.”’ 
Its products can be found in books, 
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promise that all your campaign 
letters will get out on time.” 

“Right, Miss Abbie! Let's get 
one. What do you call it?” 


@ You call it the DM. It's a desk-model 
postage meter—gives even the smallest 
office or branch the advantages of 
metered mail. 
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doctor-nurse kits, bathroom cabi- 
nets, and half a dozen other toy 
items. 

Another commercial firm which 
has found it profitable to tie in with 
book publishers is Texcel, maker 
of a cellophane tape. 

Perhaps the greatest single effort 
to obtain a character tie-in was 
made by Ideal, who worked for 2 
years to obtain the rights to make 
a new Teddy Bear. They actually 
had to have a special act of Con- 
gress to do it. 

In 1951 it was brought to Mr. 
Michtom’s attention that the Teddy 
Bear, which his father had created 
from a cartoon showing Theodore 
Roosevelt with a bear cub, would 
have its fiftieth anniversary in 
1953. The company’s executives 
toyed with the idea of making a 
special observance of this anniver- 
sary. After all, the Teddy Bear was 
by far the world’s most popular 
individual toy--some 150 million of 
them have been sold in its half cen- 
tury of life. The company first de- 
cided to produce a Golden Teddy 
Bear, but the idea lacked the in- 
spiration that Mr. Michtom was 
looking for. 

“If I could only find a_ better 
tie-in,’ he said dreamily one day. 

“The possibilities of tying in a 
bear with the President of the 
United States occurs once in a thou- 
sand years,” said one of his aides. 

“Maybe,” said Mr. Michtom, “‘but 
there must be something else sym- 
bolic about a bear other than being 
named after a_ president. After 
all, he didn’t live in the White 
House. He lived in the forest with 
the ... SAY,” he said, leaping out 
of his plush chair, ‘that’s it—-the 
forest rangers. Who's their favor- 
ite bear? ‘Smokey.’ We'll make a 
‘Smokey’ bear. Tie it in with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He was a great 
naturalist. Loved the forest. Say,”’ 
said Mr. Michtom happily, “it’s a 
natural.” 

It may have been a natural tie- 
in, but it wasn’t an easy one. Mr. 
Michtom got on the phone with the 
Advertising Council which handled 
Smokey’s promotion, which turned 
him over to the Department of 
Agriculture, which turned him over 
to the Division of Natural Re- 
sources, which turned him over to 
the Forest Service, which turned 
him over and over and over. 

But Mr. Michtom wouldn't give 
up. 

Finally, weeks later, Mr. Mich- 
tom got to the right person in 
Washington's labyrinth of depart- 
ments. The Government official told 
Mr. Michtom that although it was 


all right with him, personally, if 
Ideal wanted to make a “Smokey” 
bear, there was no regulation gov- 
erning it, that the Government 
owned the rights to the bear, and 
that “It would take a special act 
of Congress” to clear the contract. 

“All right,’ said the dauntless 
Mr. Michtom, “‘let’s get Congress to 
pass a law.” 

A few months and a few lawyers 
later, Congress actually passed a 
law by unanimous vote permitting 
the Forest Service to issue licenses 
for the use of “Smokey the Bear” 
on commercial products. 

Thus, 1953’s golden anniversary 
Teddy Bear will be Smokey, be- 
decked with forest ranger’s hat, 
a pair of overalls, shovel, and even 
a badge making its owner a junio! 
ranger who will take a pledge to 
help keep the forests safe and clean. 

The most popular character of 
all time is still Walt Disney’s 
Mickey Mouse, celebrating his 
twenty-fifth anniversary in pictures 
this year. Since 1932, when a quar- 
ter of a million Mickey Mouse hand 
cars were sold by the Lionel train 
company, the popular, lovable ro- 
dent has lent his face and name to 
over 3,000 different products, from 
toys to mustard. All this has 
brought in so much royalty to the 
Walt Disney till that a separate 
corporation of major size was es- 
tablished by the late Kay Kamen 
just to handle the details. It is a 
good guess that Disney makes al- 
most as much money from licensing 
his cartoon characters as he does 
from some of his films. Just one 
item, Mickey Mouse watches, has 
already brought in an estimated 
$1.2 million in royalties. But Mick- 
ey Mouse is now being challenged 
in the all-time popularity poll by 
Donald Duck, another Disney ere- 
ation. One reputable survey even 
reported that Donald Duck and 
Coca-Cola were the two most wide- 
ly known trade names in the world. 

In the past few years, television 
rather than movies or comic strips, 
has been the principal impetus be- 
hind the popularity of new juvenile 
celebrities. 

Hopalong Cassidy was just an- 
other cowboy in the movies, al- 
though he had made 66 different 
westerns. But when actor William 
Boyd bought the television rights 
to his Hopalong films and went be- 
fore 10 million kids every week 
over a nationwide television net- 
work, toy manufacturers jumped 
for available licenses. Within a 
year, over 50 different products 
were on the market, and at his 
peak Hopalong Cassidy products 
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were grossing $45 million in juve- 
nile retail sales a year. 
The reign of Hopalong lasted 


about 5 years, an extraordinarily : GUARANTEED— 
long time for such juvenile fads. 1 


Since 1951, he has been fading, but, 
like the tough hombre he is, he's A How-To-Get-Ahead-in- 


putting up a hard fight. Roy Rog- Business book guaranteed 
ers, who likes to call himself “King to give executives at all 
of the Cowboys,” recently sur- levels ideas for more profit- 


passed Hopalong in the number of 
toy and clothing products on the able business policies. 


market, and between the two of 
them, millions of dollars’ worth of 
cowboy guns, toys, uniforms, and 
even roller skates with silver spurs, 
are still sold annually. Toy Guid- 
ance Council believes that the de- 
mand for western equipment will By W. H. CONANT 
never die, but continue forever to 
be a backbone of the toy industry. 


...Mr. Conant's critical articles about outmoded business practices 
now appearing in AMERICAN BUSINESS have aroused so much in- 
terest that we have arranged for a supply of his best seller, ‘““Outworn 
Business Idols,"’ now in its third printing. 
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business practices and methods through the eyes of one of America's 


Ideal Worker most experienced business consultants. 
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ferent, which was conducted jointly way up can make himself more valuable to the business by spotting and cor- 
by the Caterpillar Tractor Co. and recting wasteful ways of doing things. 
the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan, were pre- . . 
sented by F. C. Prescott of Cater- 32 Chapters on Live Business Problems 
pillar at the Greater Chicago Safety 
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average proved to be someone like 


This projection is the result of sift- 
ing the following 10 factors that in- 
ee oo pir eon of SS ae Send for this much-talked-of book. Use it to check the way things are being done 

ee ee a in your business. Acquire the objective, critical attitude that enables topflight 


producing workers have been em- . . 
ployees more than 5 years—low pro- consultants to earn handsome fees and save their clients thousands of dollars 


ducers less than 3; (2) worker's ex- 
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How Bank Makes New Employees 
Feel at Home in a Hurry 





The World Bank, a specialized agency of the United Nations, 
is jointly owned by its 54 member governments. Employees 


are recruited from member countries, and it is important that 
they work well together and feel a part of the bank's team 





By Murray D. Bryce 


Training and Staff Relations Officer, International Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development, Washington, D. C. 


COMPREHENSIVE induction 
A program for new employees, 
designed to bring about satisfactory 
adjustment to their new surround- 
ings and jobs, has contributed to 
low turnover on our staff. The pro- 
gram is based upon approaching 
each new staff member as an in- 
dividual, to bring about a feeling of 
identification with the bank and its 
objectives. This sense of participa- 
tion is maintained by keeping the 
staff posted on the bank’s world- 
wide activities, as well as includ- 
ing all personnel in several official 
social gatherings each year. 

To carry on the bank’s interna- 
tional work, we recruit staff mem- 
bers widely throughout our member 
countries. At present we have about 
30 nationalities represented. With 
so many of our new employees ar- 
riving in Washington from out of 
town and even from other countries 
to take up new careers, a broad in- 
duction program was necessary to 
help them adjust to their new work 
and environment. 

We start with an interview that 
gives us an opportunity to know 
the new staff member as an indi- 
vidual. We assist him in finding 
suitable housing and offer sugges- 
tions if he has any personal prob- 
lems. We help him get to know peo- 
ple in the organization by introduc- 
tions and by encouraging him to 
get into staff activities. We give 
him maps of the city and recrea- 
tion guides. After showing him our 
health room, we discuss the medi- 
cal and life insurance plans _ in 
which the bank and the staff par- 


ticipate. We explain the credit 
union and show him the cashier’s 
window where checks may be 
cashed. 

In the first interview, we give 
the newcomer reading material on 
the bank to arouse his interest in 
the work we are doing. But on first 
meeting we avoid discussing his 
particular job, and try to avoid 
overwhelming him with too much 
detailed information. We are aware 


how bewildering first days are, and 
how wasteful details can be. 

Every month we take a group of 
new staff members on a tour of the 
service offices whose help they will 
require from time to time. They 
visit the library, the research files, 
the mail and cable room, and the 
printing shop, meeting the staff of 
each office and hearing short talks 
on how to make the most of the 
services available. 

After new staff members have 
been on the job for about 2 weeks, 
they come back to the training and 
staff relations office for a longer 
interview. Here they are given de- 
tails about the bank organization 
and personnel policies, and discuss 
things which have been unclear to 
them. 

As a special event to welcome 
new girls to the staff, we hold an 
“introduction tea” every few 
months. On this occasion, a group 
of senior secretaries representing 
each department act as hostesses, 
and the newcomers have an op- 
portunity to meet each other as well 
as a sampling of the ‘oldtimers.”’ 

Several times a year we hold an 





Meeting of International Telephone & Telegraph stockholders was recently 
held under huge tent in bucolic Nutley, N. J., and drew record crowd of 700. 
It was the first time in company history that the meeting has been held out- 
side Baltimore, and previously an average of only 15 stockholders attended 
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information conference to which all 
new employees, regardless of job 
or rank, are invited. An opening 
address of welcome is made by the 
president, who invites questions 
about the bank from the new staff 
members. Department heads give 
short talks on the work of their 
departments, and an educational 
movie on one of our loan projects 
is shown to give reality to the de- 
scriptions of bank work abroad. 

The final step in our induction 
procedure is the ‘3-month follow- 
up.”’ While ordinarily a new staff 
member ceases to be “new” after 
that length of time, occasionally 
there are problems which remain 
unsettled and, if not taken care of, 
may lead to trouble at a later date. 
We therefore talk with the super- 
visor of each employee at the end 
of 3 months to learn what we can 
of his progress and of any difficul- 
ties he may be having. Then we 
meet with the staff member and 
inquire whether we can be of as- 
sistance. If all is going well, this 
interview is another opportunity to 
continue a friendly contact. 

The close contact developed with 
new staff members during their 
first weeks at the bank is continued 
in our general program of training 
and staff relations. We believe in 
taking the entire staff into the con- 
fidence of management whenever it 
is possible to do so. It identifies 
everyone with the job of the bank, 
and gives him a stake in the organi- 
zation. This policy has brought 
favorable comments from’ em- 
ployees on exit interviews. I recall 
one girl who remarked, “I have 
worked for a number of offices here 
and abroad, and I have never had 
the feeling of being part of some- 
thing as I have here.” 

One means used to maintain this 
contact is the general staff meeting 
which we hold twice yearly. Every- 
one—from our messengers and 
chauffeurs to our senior officers 
gathers together to hear a talk or 
see a film of general interest. At 
one of these meetings, the presi- 
dent of the bank reported on his 
visits to a number of member coun- 
tries on a world tour. Another time 
he gave interesting sidelights on 
the annual meeting of our board of 
governors, 

The same close contact exists 
among our professional staff, who 
meet together each month to hear 
a talk from one of the staff or from 
a visiting official. There is also a 
luncheon discussion club which cuts 
across the departmental lines and 
makes for friendlier relationships 
among those with mutual interests. 
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PRESENTING THE NEW MICROFILM CAMERA 
THAT RAISES A BIG QUESTION 


The versatile Remington Rand Film-a- 
record Model 4 is available at a price 
so low that all business can now benefit 
by introducing microfilming into its 
everyday record-keeping operations. 


THE BIG QUESTION? — “what can you 
accomplish with microfilm?” 


First, you can save 99% on filing space. 
A stack of records as high as the Empire 
State Building can be contained in a 
single filing cabinet when copied on 
microfilm. 

Second, you protect your records and 
your business with microfilm. The cop- 
ies on film can be stored at a disaster- 
safe location and loss of your original 
records by fire or theft will not cripple 
your operations. 

For efficiency and economy consider 
the Remington Rand family of micro- 


film machines — there's one for you: 


NEW, simple, flexible, low-cost Model 4 


Microfilms single sheets up to 11x 17’, 
pages of books, magazines, manuscripts, 
notebooks — anything written, printed, 
or drawn. Anyone can learn to operate 
it in a few minutes. 


Model 7 Film-a-record 


Copies records up to 12” wide, of any 
length, one side at high speed, can make 
two identical copies simultaneously. 


Model 12—All Purpose DUAL Film-a-record 


Gives maximum clarity, accuracy, at 
minimum cost. Microfilms at high speed 
either one side or two sides of a docu- 
ment automatically with a choice of 
three different reductions. Handles doc- 
uments up to 15” wide and of any length. 


____Memington. Fkand ~~~ 


ROOM 1493, 315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Get the 
Details in 
aida 


Folders! 


Name 
Firm 
Address 
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Yes. I would like to receive the literature circled below: 


F264 on Film-a-record, Model 12 


F356 on the NEW Model 4 
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How Abbott 


Of Office Job Applicants 





Abbott Laboratories has re- 
versed custom and pre- 
sented a work-study pro- 


gram to high-school heads 





O relieve the shortage of quali- 

fied applicants for office jobs, 
Abbott Laboratories secured the 
cooperation of school officials in an 
on-the-job training program. 

The program now has been in 
operation several months. It is aid- 
ing materially in recruiting high- 
caliber office personnel for Abbott 
Laboratories and also assisting the 
schools to provide vocational train- 
ing adjusted to the needs of the 
business community. 

There is nothing new about a 
work-study program. What is new 
is the approach. Usually such a 
program is presented by a school 
to an industry. Abbott Laboratories 
reversed this procedure and _ pre- 
sented a work-study program for 
students of office occupations to the 
principals of the high schools. 
Under this plan, seniors taking 
commercial courses would have an 
opportunity to supplement class- 
room training with on-the-job 
training and experience. This pro- 
gram, educational in every sense 
of the word, was focused on the 
development of every participat- 
ing student. 

Conferences were held with the 
director of the work-study  pro- 
gram for the Chicago Board of 
Education and with personnel 
representatives from several Chi- 
cago firms, who told of firsthand 
experiences with the plan. 

When the plan was ready, it 
was decided to present this pro- 
gram to high schools where trans- 
portation was available for the 
students. Abbott hoped to. start 
with three or four students on a 
trial basis at the beginning of the 
second semester of the 1952-53 
school year. 
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Solves Shortage 





Eleven girls started out in Abbott's program, and nine of 
them are now full-time employees in various departments 


By Earl M. Bauby and Jane Phillips 


This program was designed for 
high-school seniors taking secre- 
tarial subjects who did not plan to 
go to college and who would be 
available for permanent employ- 
ment after high-school graduation. 

The students selected by the 
school were interviewed, and those 
selected were invited to come to 
Abbott Laboratories for the usual 
employment procedures. Students 
who had shown themselves to be 
fairly well-rounded _ individuals 
were sought, as well as those with 
high grades. 

Eleven girls from three high 
schools were selected for general 
clerical, clerk-typist, and_ steno- 
graphic work. 

The trainees were given an agree- 


ment which covered their obliga- 
tions, those of the school, and 
Abbott Laboratories. This agree- 
ment was signed by one parent of 
each trainee, the student, a repre- 
sentative of the school, and the co- 
ordinator of personnel for Abbott 
Laboratories. Whenever possible, 
these workers were offered full- 
time employment (40 hours per 
week) during any vacation period. 
They cannot work more than & 
hours in any one day. 

Seven departments were selected 
as training stations: Accounting, 
accounts’ receivable, advertising 
service, legal, patent and trade- 
mark, the administrative office of 
the research division and purchas- 
ing. A tailor-made training as- 
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signment and time schedule was 
prepared for each student, provid- 
ing for both basic office experience 
and practice in the student’s high- 
est office skills. Copies of this sched- 
ule were used as guides by the de- 
partment supervisor, the personnel 
coordinator of the program, and 
the school coordinator. 

Each student was given an oppor- 
tunity to work in two different de- 
partments during one semester, and 
the départment in which they 
worked was not charged for the 
time of the trainee. 

Periodically, the teacher coordi- 
nator visited the work area, talked 
with the student’s work supervisor, 
observed the student on the job, and 
conferred with the personnel super- 
visor of the program. He, in turn, 
checked the progress of each stu- 
dent worker, had each one rated by 
his work supervisor before the 
high-school report card period, and 
reported to the school. The com- 
ments of the work supervisor were 
relayed to the trainee as construc- 
tive criticism. This knowledge 
helped the school coordinator round 
out the educational program. 

The only real problem encoun- 
tered was unanticipated. When the 
time came for the girls to transfer 
from one department to another, 
they did not want to change. They 
had become accustomed to the work 
and liked it. However, after work- 
ing in both departments during the 
semester, they considered this one 
of the outstanding features of the 
program. 

Of the 11 girls who had started 
on the program, 9 are now full- 
time employees. Word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising has brought several other 
June graduates in to apply for 
office jobs—-almost a reverse of the 
situation that existed a year ago. 

Abbott feels this program has 
opened a new supply of young men 
and women interested in office oc- 
cupations. The tailor-made train- 
ing, in cooperation with the schools, 
gives the new employee a better 
beginning than industry alone could 
provide, as well as showing them 
what local business has to offer. 

Next year there will be five 
schools, instead of three, in on the 
program, and seven other com- 
panies will participate during the 
1953-54 school year. 

Department managers say that 
these young people have repre- 
sented their schools well and have 
set a high standard for other work- 
study groups that will follow. This 
program is an example of what can 
be achieved in industry-education 
cooperation. 
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Gives customers up-to-the-minute information 


Wherever paper work requires more - 


than one legible copy, a Colitho Busi- 
ness System can be used to speed the op- 
eration, eliminate transcription errors, 
and cut clerical costs. Colitho paper 
offset duplicating plates, plain or pre- 
printed, can be incorporated in single, 
multiple part, flat pack or roll forms 
Colitho Business Systems provide for 
variables and blockouts, deletions or 
additions. Partial information can be 
added at any time. All business paper 
work lends itself to simplification 
through a Colitho System. * 


Regardless of the kind of business you 
are in, Colitho Systems offer time and 
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| Colitho Division, CoLUMBIA RIBBON & 


9012 Herb Hill Rd > Glen Cove. New 
Please send information. 
Our duplicating equipment is: 
Name 


Company 





Increased sales 


Cut billing time one-third 


Reduced clerical costs 15% 


money savings in purchasing, manufac- 
turing, distributing, selling, billing and 
accounting. For more information, 
mail the coupon attached to your busi- 
ness letterhead 

*Where spirit 
Same results can be 
ylumbia Ready-Master 

litho Division 

CovcumsBia Rispon & Carbon Mero. Co., 
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How Alexander Film Cut Errors 


(Continued from page 15) 


longer than one week at a time, and 
in that way it is practical to sign 
two competitors from the same 
town or city to 12-month contracts, 
so long as they both want 26 films 
during the year. 

Another of the many problems 
which have been solved with the 
new tabulating system concerns the 
accounts payable. Alexander writes 
about 7,000 checks a month for the 
theaters which are showing its 
films that month. Where theater 
chains are conterned, they gener- 
ally want one check and want it 
sent to a particular place. For ex- 
ample, one chain has about 130 
theaters, and one check must be 
made out for the theaters in this 
chain which ran Alexander films 
during the month. At one time, 
there were 10 or 15 Alexander em- 
ployees kept busy just handling 
this accounts payable routine. 

With the tabulating machines, 
the job of paying some 11,000 thea- 
ters is made relatively easy: The 
“screening,” or accounts payable, 
statements are run off on the tabu- 
lators, using the same _ punched 
card which produces _ shipping 
orders and a number of other re- 
ports. The only manual part of the 
job is the grouping together of the 
checks and statements by the ac- 
counts payable department. 

Alexander's billing is also han- 
dled on the tabulating machines, 
and each customer is billed so that 
he gets his bill about the same time 
each month. The billing is done on 
a cycle basis, in order to spread 
the 27,000 accounts over a 30-day 
period. With the punched-card bill- 
ing, a predetermined total is pro- 
duced, and the entire operation is 
greatly speeded up over the old 
system which was largely manual. 

In addition to producing the ac- 
counts payables and checks, all the 
company’s billing, and the shipping 
orders and labels, the Remington 
Rand machines also run off a 
monthly territory information 
sheet. These reports are sent to 
salesmen and district managers to 
enable them to keep up with all 
vital statistics concerning them and 
their territories. The reports tell 
when various contracts expire, how 
often films for each customer were 
screened, whether films were black 
and white or color, approximate 
monthly rate of old contract, and 
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other facts that are useful to the 
salesmen and managers. 

These sales analysis and terri- 
tory information reports are both 
important to Alexander, but the in- 
teresting feature is that they were 
not the primary reason for install- 
ing the new machines. Both of these 
reports were made possible by the 
machines, but under the old manual 
accounting system they would have 
cost too much to produce. 

Another job which was imprac- 
tical to produce under the old set- 
up, but which is now handled with 
ease, is the playlet or production 
analysis. Heretofore, Alexander's 
records showed that it sold service 
on short-length films—playlets or 
productions—-to 300 bakeries, but 
they did not show what subject 
most of the bakeries wanted to be 
featured. 

One bakery might be interested 
in the ‘institutional’ type of film 
advertising, in which the film would 
show the front of a bakery (though 
not the front of any particular 
bakery), while another’ bakery 
might want to feature bread; an- 
other, cake; and another, pastry. 
Alexander has an extensive library 
of up-to-date playlets on many lines 
of business, and the bakery line 
would include different films fea- 
turing different things. 

Alexander's own staff of camera- 


men, directors, technicians, and 
artists keeps a regular produc- 
tion schedule going, since the li- 
brary must be kept up to date with 
a wide variety of playlets. The 
needs of its 27,000 customers must 
also be anticipated, but before the 
tabulating machines were installed, 
production planning was largely 
guesswork. 

For example, Alexander might 
have made up a dozen different 
pastry films where actually only 
six were needed to serve the ma- 
jority of bakery accounts. Now, 
with statistics available, production 
costs have been greatly reduced. 

This ideal method has been ac- 
complished with the new tabulat- 
ing system, for a playlet analysis 
report is produced which gives all 
these breakdowns. Alexander now 
knows exactly how many cus- 
tomers wanted what, and produc- 
tion can be planned from this past 
experience. In addition to the 
breakdowns according to items 
featured by various customers, the 
report analyzes black and white 
and color preferences. 

Other reports are made possible 
with the machines, including one 
called Dealer Lists. Frigidaire 
might want to know how many of 
its dealers are using Alexander's 
film advertising service, and the job 
is no great problem with the ma- 








New formal board room of the Santa Fe Railway was recently officially opened 
in Chicago after meeting place was transferred from New York. Executive offices 
have been located in Chicago since 1890; board room has been in New York 
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chines. Under the old system, pull- 
ing such a list from its sales rec- 
ords would have been out of the 
question. 

This dealer list file of cards is 
used almost daily, both for inter- 
nal statistics and for various prod- 
uct manufacturers. Since this file 
represents all types of consumer 
services and brand names of prod- 
ucts, its value and scope is prac- 
tically unlimited. 

The machines are also used for 
journal and voucher entries, with 
distribution being made by ma- 
chine. The figures are transcribed 
from the tab reports into the gen- 
eral ledger. Only one posting is 
made in the general ledger for 
each account. 

To give a brief idea of what 
happens before an Alexander ad- 
vertising film goes on a _ local 
screen, here are the highlights of 
some of the steps involved. First 
of all, the salesman contacts the 
theater to see if it will screen 
advertising. He next approaches 
a prospective customer, and a 
contract is signed and mailed into 
the office at Colorado Springs for 
approval. 

Once the contract arrives at the 
home office, it is checked for all 
legal details, for credit, and it is 
checked in the shipping depart- 
ment to see if the theater has a 
limit on the number of films that 
can be shown during the week. 
The contract must also be checked 
to make sure there is no conflict- 
ing line of business being shown 
on the same screen during the same 
week. The service department then 
notes when the shipment can be 
started, how many films, and how 
often. 

When all these various checks 
have been made, the records are 
assembled and a “compilation of 
facts” is run off. About a dozen 
copies of this fact sheet are run 
off for each contract, and the sheet 
becomes the working paper or 
source paper—with all legal de- 
tails and technical terms removed. 
Each department concerned gets 
its copy of the fact sheet and car- 
ries out its own duty. 

The tab department gets its 
copy, codes it according to state, 
city in the state, and theaters in 
the city. It is also coded for sales- 
man, district manager, and other 
necessary information. 

From there the proper cards are 
punched, and the tabulating depart- 
ment starts turning out the array 
of orders which were discussed 
above. 
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Partly Printed Sales Bulletins 


Here is something new that will add usefulness and effectiveness to 
the bulletin you send to your sales organization every week. An inter- 
change of selling ideas and experience your salesmen will welcome. 
Written for salesmen by Dartnell salesmen-editors who have spe- 
cialized in the preparation of sales helps for more than 30 years. 


Two Outside Pages Blank for YOUR 
Sales Message 


A supply of bulletins, all ready to 
run through your office duplicator, 
come to you every Monday. Two blank 
pages (except for standard heading) 
for news about your company and its 
salesmen such as: 

© Standings of the Salesmen 

® News About Unusual Orders 

© New Product Information 

© What the Salesmen Are Doing 


© Organization Changes, etc. 


Two Inside Pages with Interchange 
of Experience Feature 
Thought-provoking ideas which will 
help your salesmen to sell against in- 
creasing resistance. Printed in two 
colors, with pertinent illustrations, in 
easy-to-read form. Recent features 

include the following: 
© 15 Ideas Salesmen Use to Close Soles 
© “Door Openers” That Seldom Fail 
® Buyers You May Have Met 
@ The Horse That Poured It On 


® How Top Salesmen Beat the Heat 


WE WILL SEND YOU A WEEKLY SUPPLY OF NEWS BULLETINS in which- 
ever style you prefer. At the end of 3 weeks, check with your salesmen. If they 
don’t think the bulletins are helpful, just write “cancel” across our memo invoice 
for the first month's service and that will end it. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4670 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 

are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds 14” to 

5%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Nash People Get Acquainted at 
“Town Hall” Meetings 


(Continued from page 19) 


A fourth method is to use tele- 
prompters. This method was used 
by the procurement department in 
making its presentation, which in- 
cluded talks by eight men. A. M. 
Wibel, vice president in charge of 
procurement, outlined the broad 
scope of the department and intro- 
duced the others; Carl Barbee, 
patent counsel for Nash Division, 
discussed patent and legal work: 
Charles L. Epker, of the purchasing 
department, told of the problems of 
obsolete and dormant stock; John 
Brown, coordinator of defense 
work, told about Nash-Kelvinator’s 
activities in this field; Benjamin 
P. Watkins, Kelvinator Division 
purchasing agent, explained pur- 
chasing procedures; James A. Lee, 
Nash Division purchasing agent, 
discussed other phases of the work 
and stressed the relationship be- 
tween procurement and other de- 
partments; Harry S. Turner, in 
charge of steel procurement, told of 
the struggle to get enough steel 
during the recent period of short- 
ages and what Nash-Kelvinator 
was doing to keep its plants sup- 
plied; and Richard T. Purdy, Nash- 
Kelvinator’s Washington represent- 
ative, told of his experiences with 
Government bureaus and_ other 
Washington affairs. 

All of this totaled a large amount 
of talk. All speakers talked natu- 
rally and logically, and stuck right 
to their subjects, and the audience 
marveled because they were able 
to do so well. The explanation is 
that they had four teleprompters 
hidden behind the platform skirt 
and an operator in the wings. They 
could look about, digress, relate in- 
cidents not in the script, or talk off 
the cuff with one another without 
once losing their continuity or for- 
getting any detail of their presen- 
tation. Their talks were illustrated 
with many slides. 

Members of procurement depart- 
ments are very busy men—particu- 
larly in times of shortages. These 
men did take time to prepare their 
presentation, but they didn’t want 
to read their parts, and to commit 
them to memory was prohibitive at 
that time. The solution was to use 
teleprompters which, as Mr. Wibel 
explained, were worth many times 


the rental paid for them because of 
the time they saved. As it was, the 
speakers held only one rehearsal 
and didn’t attempt to memorize 
anything. 

A fifth method of making the 
presentations probably will be tried 
during the 1953-54 season: That of 
using skits. If so, the skits will be 
enacted by Nash-Kelvinator men 
and no professional talent will be 
employed. 

The idea of using skits, of course, 
is not new, but they have been used 
more often in sales and conven- 
tion meetings rather than in this 
type of ‘‘town hall” meeting. Here 
again it will be good practice for 
employees to get before an audience 
and try to entertain and hold its 
attention. 

Attendance at the meetings has 
exceeded expectations from the be- 
ginning and continues to do so. 
Being voluntary, entailing some ex- 
pense, and conflicting with other en- 
gagements and obligations as it is 
bound to do in many cases, attend- 
ance was expected to be compara- 
tively small. Instead, it has ranged 
as high as 400 out of a possible 
maximum of about 600, and has 
averaged 225 for 2 years. 

As to the benefits of the program, 
all concerned appear to be of the 
unanimous opinion that these can 
hardly be exaggerated. It opens a 
new avenue of communication 
throughout the organization. It 
originated with the salaried per- 
sonnel themselves, hence it is not 
something that the company is forc- 
ing upon them. Nevertheless, a vice 
president expressed the opinion that 
it is one of the best things any 
company can do. In addition to bet- 
ter acquainting the personnel with 
the company, it gives the top man- 
agement and department heads an 
opportunity to get better ac- 
quainted with the personnel and 
even with one another. The pro- 
grams earn greater respect for the 
other fellow’s job. Then, too, no de- 
partment head can prepare a pres- 
entation of his department with- 
out taking a new and closer look 
at his organization, methods, and 
procedures, and perhaps finding 
room for improvement here and 
there. 
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It's not easy to convince a manager of men that conformance won by force is not leader- 


ship, but tyranny; that the more we trust employees with all the facts, the more they are in- 


clined to accept our judgment and decisions; that by consulting with employees we don't risk 


losing prerogatives, but actually restore faith——Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., pres., Pitney- 


Bowes, Inc., at Pacific Coast Management Conference, California Personnel Mgnt. Assn. 





Blind Girl Is Typist 
At Lever Brothers 


Getting a job is quite a simple mat- 
ter for the average employee. But for 
a handicapped person, this can be a 
real challenge. Achieving independ- 
ence is a pretty serious matter when 
one is blind. 

Young Mrs. Nadine Cloud, blind 
from the age of 19, was left a widow 
with a young son a few years after 
her marriage. She had never worked 
before, but now she realized that she 
must achieve independence not only 
for herself, but for her son. First, she 
applied for a Seeing Eye Dog, but 
because of the long waiting list (many 
World War II veterans were given 
preference) she had to wait nearly 
2 years to enroll. 

In the meantime, she took courses 
in typing, Braille shorthand, and dic- 
taphone work at the New York Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, better known 
as The Lighthouse. She just had time 
for a short period of practical work 
experience when the Seeing Eye noti- 
fied her they were ready for her train- 
ing period. A month's training—re- 
quiring as much patience on the part 


Nadine Cloud and ‘‘Dancer’’ settle 


down for a day's work at Lever Bros. 


of the individual as the dog— finally 
enabled her to get about pretty much 
like others who could see. 

After that came the job with Lever 
Brothers Company, where she now 
works in the stenographic depart- 
ment. So, each workday, two “young 
ladies” in Lever Brothers settle them- 
selves down at the same desk 
Nadine Cloud and “Dancer.” 


Returning Strikers Are Welcomed with Greeting Card 


It took a manufacturer of pneu- 
matic tools to find a new use for the 
traditional cheery greeting § card. 
When members of Local 1503, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
A. F. L., returned to work after a 10- 
week strike at the Keller Tool Com- 
pany, Grand Haven, Mich., they were 
presented with a personalized ‘wel- 
come back” greeting card. 

More than 200 of the employees of 
Keeler, maker of pneumatic tools and 
air motors for the automotive, air- 
craft, and other industries, were 
called on strike in a dispute over a 
new contract last August. The con- 
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tract, for 2 years’ duration, has now 
been signed by company and union 
representatives. 

The welcome back card was used to 
greet employees individually as they 
returned to work under the recall 
plan. The card was a folded sheet of 
paper 6 by 3%4 inches, printed in black 
on white. On the outside was ‘“Wel- 
come Back” in bold type and a smil- 
ing “Keller Man” standing with out- 
stretched hand to welcome returned 
workers. 

The strike was the first serious 
labor dispute in the 37-year history 
of the company. 


GM Booklet Tells How 
To Become Craftsman 


A new, illustrated 21-page booklet 
“Can I Be a Craftsman?” is being 
distributed nationally by the Educa- 
tional Relations Section, Public Re- 
lations Department, General Motors, 
to superintendents of schools and 
principals of public, private, and 
parochial schools 

The booklet points out that each 
year General Motors, like many other 
companies, selects qualified high- 
school graduates for special training 
in apprentice programs designed to 
prepare them for many of the skilled 
crafts. Apprentices are placed under 
the tutelage of craftsmen who assist 
in their training. At the same time 
they are given regwar job assign- 
ments and paid good wages while they 
learn. When their training is com- 
pleted, they become full-fledged 
craftsmen and are employed by 
General Motors as journeymen in 
their trades. 

Described in the booklet are such 
skilled jobs as machinist, diemaker, 
toolmaker, patternmaker, sheet 
metalworker, millwright, machine 
repairman, and_ electrician. Four 
pages are devoted to “How Can I 
Tell Whether I Can Be a Craftsman?” 
including two and one-half pages of 
a questionnaire which youngsters 
may fill out and then check with their 
counselors, teachers, or parents. These 
tests quickly reveal the presence o1 
lack of mechanical aptitude. 

Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
skilled tradesmen do advance to 
supervisory positions. In a _ recent 
survey, one General Motors division 
showed that 35 per cent of its ap- 
prentice training graduates have 
been advanced to jobs of increased 
responsibility beyond the job for 
which they were apprenticed. This 
survey covered the period of January 
1, 1945, to December 31, 1952. 
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Parke Davis Employees 
Get Plant Tours 


In order that employees of Parke, 
Davis & Company might see how their 
individual jobs fit into the drug firm’s 
over-all operations, approximately 
4,000 workers toured the company’s 
plant during August and September. 
To handle the tours in a given period 
of about 6 weeks, they were scheduled 
at the rate of 120 persons a day. Ar- 
rangements provided for tours of 
8 groups of 15 each throughout the 
day, the tours lasting 4 hours and 
including a refreshment break at the 
company’s snack bar. 

Special plant guides, who conduct 
the regular company tours for medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical groups, ex- 
plained the various manufacturing, 
research, and administrative proc- 


esses. Employees were paid for the 
time required for the tours which 
took place during regular working 
hours. However, daily production was 
maintained, because only a limited 
number from each department were 
assigned to the groups at a time. 

“This new approach to plant tours 
will show employees how their par- 
ticular operations contribute to our 
final products,” said WHarold_ K. 
Daniels, personnel relations director. 
“In addition,” Mr. Daniels said, ‘the 
tours are part of an expanded pro- 
gram enabling employees to learn 
more about the company’s history, 
production and research laboratories, 
and products.” 

Parke Davis is an old hand at con- 
ducting plant tours, since more than 
10,000 members of the medical, phar- 
maceutical, and allied professions an- 
nually tour the large laboratories in 
Detroit. 
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IN PAST FIVE YEARS 


Impressive display covering the NCR Suggestion System shown in main entrance 
lobby is part of promotion which has made employee program outstanding 


Firm’s Suggestion System Approaching Sixtieth Year 


In 1954, The National Cash Regis- 
ter Company will have celebrated the 
sixtieth anniversary of the NCR sug- 
gestion system, making it just about 
the oldest continuous program of its 
kind on record 

One reason for the effectiveness of 
the NCR program throughout the 
years is the fact that it has had the 
interest of top management from the 
beginning. Another reason is the in- 
telligent and effective planning that 
has gone into promotion of the pro- 
yram. Not only does the plan receive 
publicity in employee and other publi- 
cations here in the United States, but 
constant publicity is given the plan in 
the company’s overseas publications 
This material is printed in four lan- 
guages for worldwide distribution. 

One of the more recent promotion 
ideas was the impressive display 
shown in the main entrance lobby, 
emphasizing the fact that the com- 
pany has paid over $100,000 to em- 
plovees in the last 5 years for adopted 
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suggestions. It also explains the in- 
teresting way the NCR suggestion 
system started back in 1894. 

The idea was conceived by John H 
Patterson while talking to an em- 
ployee who was engaged in cleaning 
castings. He asked this man if he 
couldn't make suggestions for im- 
proving his job. The man indicated he 
could. if he would receive recogni- 
tion for his efforts. That reminded 
Mr. Patterson of something he had 
seen in Venice—a slot in the wall of 
the Doge's Palace where citizens 
could drop suggestions. This had been 
an ideal way to get back at an enemy. 
A well-chosen word “put the finger” 
on a man without his knowledge. Em- 
ploying only its beneficial aspects, 
Mr. Patterson adapted this idea to 
his own business 

Thus began the program almost 60 
years ago which has immeasurably 
benefited both employees and the 
company—an idea adopted success- 
fully by many other companies 


Jean Clinton, teacher, gives piano 
lessons to several Hotpoint employees 


Hotpoint Workers Learn 
To Play the Piano 


A small group of workers at Hot- 
point Co., Chicago, is discovering the 
fun of learning to play the piano in 
the company’s new musical recreation 
program. This recreation program 
was begun following a survey of the 
entire Hotpoint plant, during which 
12 students enrolled. After the first 
“course” of 12 lessons, all the students 
re-enrolled. Classes are held after 
working hours—from 5:15 to 6:15 
one evening a week. During class 
periods, students work out fingering 
of chords and themes on their indi- 
vidual cardboard keyboards between 
turns at the piano. Miss Jean Clinton, 
instructor of the class, is one of the 
pioneers of the class approach to 
teaching instrumental music. This 
method avoids the long hours of scales 
once thought essential to the playing 
of a musical instrument. 

Harold E. Kendle, manager of em- 
ployee activities, sees a bright future 
for instrumental music at Hotpoint 
and hopes this experiment will de- 
velop employee interest so that many 
kinds of musical instruction can be 
given. 

Hotpoint has a successful, 5-year- 
old chorus and singing program in 
operation also. 


Can Train Handicapped 
Person for $560 


According to Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby’s statistics, given before the 
National Rehabilitation Conference at 
Miami Beach recently, it costs the 
taxpayers $600 a year to support a 
physically handicapped person on wel- 
fare rolls. However, for just $560, he 
can be trained for useful employment 
and make his own living. 

About 60,000 disabled men and 
women have been returned to pro- 
ductive places in their communities 
each year for the last 3 years, Mrs 
Hobby indicated. But there are still 
2 miilion persons in need of rehabili- 
tation services. 
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Motorola Employees Whoop It Up at Annual Election 


It’s one thing to set up an employee 
program; it’s another to promote and 
“sell” that program so that it is an 
outstanding contribution to employee 
morale. 

Motorola, Inc., Chicago, is not only 
a leader among industries with em- 
ployee profit-sharing plans, but the 
Motorola plan and its promotion have 
a number of unusual features which 
make it one of the outstanding pro- 
grams in its field. Take, for example, 
the election of employee representa- 
tives who serve on the Profit-Sharing 
Advisory Committee for a year. Ordi- 
narily, such elections are dull, routine 
affairs in most companies. At Motor- 
ola they are anything but dull; the 
campaigns this November to elect em- 
ployee representatives were staged 
with more whoop-de-do than a presi- 
dential election. 

A dozen candidates vied for the 

jobs. Campaign posters occupied every 
bulletin board and the available wall 
space. Throughout the plants, brand 
new advertising slogans, timeworn 
sayings, and many common themes 
pointed out the sales features of each 
candidate. The easily recognizable 
slogan: “There’s a Nash in Your Fu- 
ture’ was used by a fellow named 
Ed Nash. A barnstorming company 
nurse suggested that she was the 
right pill for profit sharing. “Right for 
t{yan,” a slogan printed on balloons 
campaigned for Marge Ryan for re- 
election. “Better See Motorola-TV" 
was rephrased “Better See Chuck 
Collins in '53."" The/’poster, a double 
projection of Collins’ image, further 
illustrated the company’s advertising 
theme——‘Double Power Picture.” 

When voting day arrived, multi- 
colored promotional flyers were cir- 
culated throughout the plants. Pins 
were distributed. Candy, gum, pencils, 
calendars, and knick-knacks of all 
sorts were handed out to lure pro- 
spective voters. 

Motorola does not reimburse the 
sandidates for their campaign efforts. 
Nor is there any monetary compen- 
sation for being a member of the 
committee. The whole thing is done 
partly for the distinction of getting 
elected, but mainly for the fun of 
-ampaigning. And everybody-—includ- 
ing the voters—-has a swell time. 

In addition to this fun-provoking 
campaign, there are other unique 
features of Motorola's profit-sharing 
plan. These include handing out 
credit envelopes that result from 
profit sharing by “Prof. Sharin,” a 
character dressed in cap and gown 
and adorned with white whiskers. 

Also, when the profit-sharing rec- 
ords are posted, Prof. Sharin loads the 
account books on a truck and goes 
down the production line, giving each 
employee his book individually. It 
takes 3 or 4 days-—-disrupts produc- 
tion a bit—but think of how this pro- 
cedure stresses the amount of money 
each employee has accumulated 
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It's a big campaign when Motorola 


employees select their committeemen 


One of the objects of Prof. Sharin's 
trip with the books is to explain the 
annual report to employees. This in- 
cludes explaining the fund itself, its 
investments, interest received, and 
market values. However, no one has 
to take the company’s word for it 
an annual audit, made by an outside 
firm, is sent to each employee's home 


Test Vending Machine 
On the Santa Fe 


The Santa Fe railroad has an- 
nounced it will place in service on 
its new train to operate between 
Albuquerque, N. M., and El Paso, 
Texas, a coin-in-the-slot device to 
serve hot or cold sandwiches, pies, 
assorted pastries, fruit juices, milk, 
and coffee. 

This provides another instance 
of an effort to cut railroad losses on 
dining car service. Santa Fe, accord- 
ing to R. T. Anderson, general pas- 
senger traffic manager, expects the 
new device to effect a substantial 
saving over conventional dining car 
operation, since the machine needs 
neither kitchen nor waiter crews 
Santa Fe now loses about $5 million 
annually on its dining car service 
The vending machine is expected to 
return about 40 per cent of the money 
it takes in as profit to the road. 

The new laborsaving device is 
called “The Lunch-O-Mat,” and is 
said to be the first of its kind installed 
in a train. Similar units have been 
tested successfully in restaurants in 
the East. If the service makes a hit 
with passengers, additional installa- 
tions may be made, Mr. Anderson 
said 


Says Fatigue Is Big Factor Behind Plant Accidents 


According to John V. Grimaldi, di- 
rector of the industrial division of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, fatigue, long rec- 
ognized as a destroyer of plant effi- 
ciency, is the factor that lurks behind 
the 2 million work casualties result- 
ing in lost time and medical bills 
each year. 

“We know,” says Mr. Grimaldi 
“that as a worker becomes more and 
more tired, his reactions will slow up 
His mind may wander, paving the 
way for an accident which can range 
in severity from a cut finger to the 
loss of a hand or even death. Only 
about 2 per cent of industrial acci- 
dents are due to ‘acts of God’; the 
other 98 per cent are due to human 
failure. Safety engineers have long 
suspected fatigue to be one of the pri- 
mary causes.” 

Safety specialists have learned that 
a workday of 8 hours showed the best 
results. “A working schedule of 12 
hours a day caused 3 times as many 
accidents among women and twice as 
many among men than a workday 
of 10 hours. In a comparative study 
of an 8-hour plant with that of a 10- 
hour plant, the accident rate was 
lower and the production higher in 
the 8-hour plant.” 

As a result of his study, Mr 
Grimaldi listed these suggestions for 
the elimination of fatigue 

1. The work should 
match the physical and mental abili- 


assignment 


ties of the worker, and he should be 
selectively placed at the job he can 
do best. 

2. The job should be engineered to 
produce the maximum efficiency con- 
tributable by the employee, with such 
factors as illumination, ventilation, 
posture, awkward movements, safety 
and health hazards, noise, and general 
plant orderliness considered. 

3. The supervisor should attempt to 
reduce any possibility of friction be- 
tween employees or between himself 
and the employees. 

1. Speedup of production lines 
should only be undertaken after full 
consideration has been given to pos- 
sible cumulative effects of the in- 
creased activity demand. 

5. Workwecks in excess of 48 hours 
on a 6-day-a-week basis. should be 
avoided 

6. For monotonous and repetitive 
work, a 5-minute rest period in each 
hour should be allowed. For less in- 
tensive work, a 10- or 15-minute rest 
period in the middle of the first and 
last halves of each shift should prove 
beneficial. At these times, it is advis- 
able to provide facilities for snacks 
or hot drinks. 

7. Shifts should be rotated infre- 
quently, every 2 or 3 months rather 
than every week or two. 

8. Educational programs should be 
planned which will teach the rules for 
good posture, hygiene, nutrition, rec- 
reation, and relaxation. 
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How 95 Companies Control 
Salesmen’s Expense Accounts 


How they 


“sell” salesmen the need for tightening up on 


“little” expenses, small by themselves, but mighty important 


when totaled up for the year 
entertainment, laundry, tips 


what they are doing about 


how they save from $800 to 


$1,000 a year on automobile expenses. This timely report may 


save you thousands of dollars. 


The 1953 Dartnell Survey of 


Salesmen’s Earnings and Pay Plans 


| New Developments in Salesmen’s Pay 
* Plans. Gearing salesmen’s pay to 

their production—average earnings of 

salesmen in 380 selected companies. 


*) ~~ Compensating the Sales Trainee. What 
“* various companies pay salesmen in 
training — handling trainees’ expenses. 


35 Gearing Pay to Market Potentials 
“"* Experience of 47 companies with 
various types of quota plans—setting the 
sales task to get best results. 


, |. Base Salaries and Bonus Plans. Base 
* pay for typical sales jobs--types of 

bonus plans found most effective. 

_— : > a a 

) Commission Rates and Part-Time 

e - - : 

Salesmen. Handling split credit sales 

vacations for commission salesmen 

sliding commission plans 


6 Incentive Pay for Salesmen. Expe 
* rience with various types of incen 
tives, contests, honor awards, etc. 


rf Expense Account Practices and 

Control. How various companies 

have cut salesmen’s travel expenses from 
10 to 20°7 in the face of rising costs. 


8 Verit-Rating Plans. Factors which 

* affect sales production—why some 

companies discontinued merit rating for 
other plans. 


Q Compensating the Distributor 
* Earnings of salespeople in 216 
retail and wholesale establishments 


which pay plans work best. 

| 0 Agreements with Salesmen and 
* Agents. Samples of standard agree- 

ments used by leading companies in varied 

lines of business 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4670 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Please send us on approval the complete 1953 Dartnell Survey of Salesmen’s Earnings 


and Pay Plans. The ten sections are to be arranged in an indexed looseleaf binder for 


reference use. We will pass your memo invoice for $17.50 (plus postage) for payment 


or return of the material within 10 days. 


Bill company 


SHIP TO 


ComMPANY 


ADDRESS 


Bill personally 


Posirion 


Santa Fe Safety Man W. J. Tillman 
gets entry blank from H. B. Williams 


“Safety Bank” Contest 
Makes Big Hit 


In an effort to make August and 
September the safest months in Santa 
Fe Railway history, the railroad con- 
ducted a novel systemwide “Safety 
Bank” contest during that period. 

All employees who managed to 
work 2 months without an injury 
were eligible for 10 valuable merchan- 
dise awards. Entries of employees 
were dropped in the Safety Bank. If 
the employee worked without injury, 
his name stayed on “‘deposit.’”’ Other- 
wise, he was required to make a 
“withdrawal.” 

The contest drew thousands of en- 
tries from employees, which meant 
quite a job of counting as the boxes 
of entries piled up. Although some 
prizes have been distributed, many 
more remain to be presented. Running 
2 months as it did, the contest had a 
cumulative effect—being a constant 
reminder of the importance of safety. 


Guide Aids Recruiting 
Of College Grads 


The importance of the college re- 
cruitment program has been height- 
ened today by the keen competition 
for available talent—more and more 
companies are relying on it to keep 
the pipelines of executive talent filled 
Since the core of the program is the 
interview, this important little pam- 
phlet, written by Richard S. Uhrbrock, 
head of the research department, In- 
dustrial Relations Division of The 
Procter & Gamble Company, fills a 
real need. 

“Recruiting the College Graduate” 
is a step-by-step guide, a system of 
two-stage interviewing—first on the 
campus, then on company premises. 
Two especially interesting features 
are included: (1) A rating scale for 
recording the interview with appli- 
cant (on the campus); (2) a tran- 
scription of a recorded general review, 
made at the time of a plant visit by 
the applicant. 
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The heavy Christmas mail will spotlight the need for efficient mail-handling equipment, 
such as these sorting racks. Also, with the tight labor market, perhaps vertical filing would 
be the answer to your filing bottleneck. And that good-looking secretary of yours will ap- 
preciate card file drawers that can be lifted out for use at her desk—where she can answer 
telephones and take rush dictation when the occasion demands, along with routine tasks 





Sorting Racks Ease Mailroom 
Bottlenecks ' 


MAIL will flow in and out ot the mail- 
room without interruption or confu- 
sion when the proper number of 
these racks is arranged correctly. As 
many as 84 shelves can be placed in 
each rack. Easily adjusted, shelves 
have cutaway sections in front for 
ease in extracting mail from cubby- 
hole. A slanted top assures that im- 
portant mail will not be overlooked 
A mailroom table is also available 
designed to accommodate two sorting 
racks and still allow ample working 
area. Tables are of all metal con- 
struction with presdwood tops for 
long, rugged use. Commercial Con- 
trols Corp., 1 Leighton Ave., Roches- 
ter 2, N. Y 


Just place checks in hopper. A hair- 
trigger feed operates the check signe 
Special locks protect starting switch 
check counter, and signature die to 
prevent unauthorized use. Cummins- 
Chicago Corp., 4740 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, Il] 


New Metal ‘Chair 
With a Flare”’ 

STRICTLY a 
legs of this side chair have been flared 
so they extend beyond the chair back 


“wall saver,” the rear 


Fast, Dependable Check 
Signer 


THIS handy device can sign more 
checks in minutes than you can sign 
by hand in one hour. Dates the 
checks, stacks them in sequence, and 
signs them with your best signature 
automatically! No special skill is re- 
quired to operate the Cummins 270 
check signer. There are no handles, 
bars, or levers to push, pull, or punch. 
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and keep it from being pushed against 
the wall, and thus marring it. Even 
when the rear legs are tight against 
the baseboard, there is a protective 
space between chair back and wall 
The square, tubular steel frame has a 
plastelle enamel finish. The chair is 
also available with satin chrome fin- 
ished frame and genuine leather o1 
fabric upholstery. Royal Metal Mfg 
Co., 175 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1, Illinois 





New Filing Cabinet Combines 
Beauty and Utility 


I XTERN ALLY a handsome piece ot 
furniture, the Hide-A-File incorpo- 
rates a complete, ready-to-use filing 
system, simple in operation. The first 
section contains a double drawer with 
a set of 3- by 5-inch printed A to Z 
guides tor names and addresses. One 
set of guides is numbered 1 to 31 fon 
daily appointments and “tickler fil- 
ing.”” Also included in the card-file 
drawer is a set of January-December 
guides tor canceled checks or similar 
records Two correspondence file 
drawers are equipped with Vers-A- 
File material which utilizes color to 
classify filing. Div-I-Dex installations 
in drawers keep folders upright and 
in neat order. Standard model files 
have three shelves for storage space 
but file can be had with safe, bai 
unit, refrigerator, radio, television, o1 
phonograph included. Also available 
is a pull-out shelf that will hold a 
typewriter. File comes in any finish 
desired, from modern to traditional 
Cel-U-Dex Corp., 1 Main St., Brooklyn 
. a o 
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Adding Machine With 
A Memory 


MADE in Switzerland, the Precisa 
Electra has all the usual features 
found in other adding machines plus 
a Recal Key, which restores the last 
printed amount regardless of previ- 
ous machine operation. It also cor- 
rects printed errors, reverses entries, 
repeats listings, and restores totals 
Finished in a restful shade of green, 
the machine comes. in two capacities: 
Eight column total 9 and ten column 
total 11. Precisa Calculating Machine 
Co., Ine., 375 W. Fourth St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


Magnetic Recorder Has 
Endless Belt 


ELIMINATING the 
that results from the use of a stylus 
to record, the new Peirce dictating 
machine is the first commercial mag- 
netic recorder to employ the use of 
the endless belt that can be used over 
and over. The belt holds 15 minutes of 
speech and can be mailed or filed flat 
Peirce Wire Recorder Corp., 1328 
Sherman St., Evanston, Ill 


Surlace noise 


Vertical Filing Shelves 
Save Space 


DESIGNED to gain as much as 90 per 
cent capacity over conventional filing 
methods, these VMP steel vertical file 
shelves cost less than one-fourth the 
cost of a seven-drawer file, which the 
shelves replace. Making every folde1 
instantly visible in its place on the 
shelf, the filing system is a substantial 
timesaver. The compact, library-like 
arrangement of stacks and folders has 
cut down unproductive walking time 
thus requiring fewer file clerks. Vir- 
ginia Metal Products Corp., 1112 First 
National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Rotary Card File Is 
Compact 


SLIDING the cover open provides two 
extension tables on this desk-height 
file, making posting easy and conven- 
ient. Turn the knob, and there’s your 
card! The required tray quickly comes 
to working position. The Rolodex can 
be used completely independent of a 
desk. However, it combines with a 
desk to make an efficient L-shaped 
work unit. Zephyr American Corp 
95 Morton St., New York, N. Y 
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Executive Refrigerator Is 
Useful, Attractive 


IDEALLY suited for office or den, this 
four-plus cubic foot refrigerator has 
a large horizontal freezer which holds 
9 ice cube trays or 12 frozen food car- 
tons. Key-locking door handle pro- 
tects contents from unauthorized ri- 
fling. Finished in natural wood grain 
in a choice of mahogany, walnut, oak, 
knotty pine, or blond, the General 
Executive is also available in a white 
finish with gray Formica work-level 
table top. General Air Conditioning 
Corp., 4542 FE. Dunham St., Los Ange- 
les 23, Calif 


Functional Partitions for 
Office Enclosures 


THESE partitions are so simple, any- 
one in an office can quickly and easily 
set them up. No special skill is re- 
quired, and the only tool necessary is 
a screwdriver. Partition-ettes can be 
extended in any direction, are mov- 
able and free-standing, and may be 
assembled and reassembled, as need- 
ed. Adjustments can be made without 
work interruptions, and permanent 
walls and floors are not disturbed 
Arnot & Co., Inc., 922 Park Ave., 
Baltimore 1, Md 
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Interview Desk Has Plenty 
Of Leg Room 


ANOTHER in the new Champion 
Series, this interview or receptionist 
desk is ideal for close range work and 
conversation. With enough leg room 
for three people, the desk also fea- 
tures adjustable height island base 
carefully finished drawe1 
and an exterior finish that is water- 
and alcohol-proof as well as scratch 
resistant. Desk comes in walnut or 
oak finish. Myrtle Desk Company 
High Point. N. C 


interiors 


Posture Chair Accents 
Style and Comfort 


ADJUSTMENT controls are 
completely hidden on the new 20t1 


ilmost 


Backrest and seat are pad 


ind the 


Century 
ded with molded foam rubber 
“waterfall’ front liminates undue 
pressure behind the knees. A nontilt- 
ing back of squared tubular steel pro 
maximum 


vides support Unusual 


additional features are the one-piece 


cast aluminum trim and the rubber 
bumper guards to prevent back sup- 
ports from scarring desk or wall. Do- 
More Chair Company of Elkhart, Ind 


e 
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Removable Tray Card Files 


Save Steps 


DESIGNED for tabulating cards in 
three different file sizes, as well as 
models for checks and three sizes of 
index cards, these removable tray files 
back and torth between 
files and working area. Now a regular 
feature in the Steel Age tabulating 
ecard = file ball-bearing 
suspended. High on any secretary's 


save trudging 


drawers are 


list of pet peeves is having to make 
endless trips between the files and het 
lesk when she is working with index 
cards, tabulating cards, and checks 
Besides helping to keep her in a bet- 

humor, these removable trays 
filing 


trays 


rk and = increase 

vour office. The 
the cabinet 
cor 
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PERSONNEL EVALUATION 


MERIT RATING SERIES. Five standardized 
merit rating forms: Clerical, Mechanical, 
Technical, Sales, Supervisor. Provides a 
systematic and objective procedure for 
evaluation of job performance of present 
employees, based on national norms. The 
20-page “Steps” manual outlines a com 
plete company program, including super- 
training, salary administration, 
management personnel inventory, employee 


visory 


progress review. Series is administered 
within company, by its personnel staff. 


JOB-TESTS PROGRAM. Provides 24 apti 
tude-test packages: 6 Clerical, 6 Mechant- 
cal, 3 Sales, 6 Technical, 3 Supervisor. 
Program is administered within company, 
by its personnel staff. Provides “pre-set,” 
numerical standards established nation 
illy, to evaluate qualification level of 
applicants or present emplovees 


SPECIMEN PACKETS of above publica 
tions (including manuals, forms and 
scoring keys for administration of com 
pany program) are $3.00 each, plus 
postage. Materials restricted to manage 
ment or personnel staff of recognized 
business-industrial organizations, or 
professional consultants in these areas. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, INC. 


CHICAGO: 424 N. Homon Ave., Chicago 24 
RESEARCH CENTER: Box 6056, Tucson, Arizona 
CANADA: 1694 Lincoln, Montreal, P.Q. 


...-before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 
That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 

For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer’’—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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nsiness VIPS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





SELF-ADJUSTING DIVIDERS tells, 
in a concise manner, how Rem-Rand’s 
file drawer dividers tilt to form a 
perfect filing ‘‘V,” and that they are 
self-adjusting when additional ma- 
terial is placed in the drawer. Folders 
automatically adjust themselves as 
soon as the divider is moved to a ver- 
tical position. Simple to install and 
easy to operate, the dividers may be 
instailed in existing cabinets or or- 
dered with the Aristocrat line of files 
Ask for folder LBV 649 when writing 
Remington Rand Ine., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., for a copy 


* 


DUPLICOPY INFORMATION 
SHEET is a new catalog bulletin 
which covers the complete line of 
Duplicopy spirit duplicating machines 
and supplies. The low-cost feed ma- 
chine and the automatic feed model, 
as Well as retail prices on both ma- 
chines and all supply items, are cov- 
ered. It incorporates the universal 
punch for filing in a binder. Available 
from Duplicopy Company, 224 W. TIli- 
nois St., Chicago 10, Tl. 


a * 


PEERLITE BY GUTH is a brochure 
of new and technical literature cov- 
ering a new type of lighting fixture 
This eight-page booklet for the light- 
ing specialist gives complete engi- 
neering data and dimensions on the 
air-cooled fluorescent fixture. For a 
free copy write to Edwin F. Guth Co., 
2615 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 


* 


FOR RECORDS AND REPORTS is 
a folder telling how many account- 
ants use Ozalid to simplify the prepa- 
ration of reports and cumulative 
statements. Then, when the new year 
rolls around, tax returns can be pre- 
pared with a minimum of clerical 
work. Ozalid, Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corp., Johnson City, 
New York. 
* 

SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METH- 
ODS. Bulletin No. 2324A in this series 
deals with Addressograph methods in 


the trust department of the United 
States National Bank, Portland, Ore 
With over 275 per cent growth in 
the last 20 years, this bank has con- 
tinually built up the mechanization 
of its paperwork to handle a great 
many of its procedures. This inter- 
esting report is available from Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 


* * 


THROUGH HISTORY WITH 
STANDARDS is a delightful concoc- 
tion of fact and humor that succeeds 
in disguising its serious purpose be- 
hind a facade of amusing tales. For 
instance, did you know that in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centures, Ven- 
ice had the first true assembly line 
in operation? After standardized 
trading vessels were completed, they 
would be towed slowly down a canal; 
and as they passed, workmen would 
reach out of windows on either side 
and equip the vessels. “In this man- 
ner,”’ wrote a Spanish visitor in 1436, 
“there came out 10 galleys fully 
armed, between the hours of 3 and 
9." There is no charge for single 
copies, and quantity discounts are 
available on request. American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 E. 45th St., New 
Yoru Ti, N. ¥. 

POSITIVE PROTECTION 
AGAINST ROBBERY. The design 
and use of the silent signal and de- 
layed control combination locks is 
described in this new folder. Should 
a bandit force an employee to oper- 
ate the electric silent signal combi- 
nation lock, he can quickly send a 
secret warning to outside sources that 
are prepared to send help to the 
scene without the bandit ever being 
aware of it. Delayed control combi- 
nation locks provide for a period ot 
15 to 30 minutes after dialing before 
the lock will open. This can be com- 
bined with the silent signaling device 
to provide an alarm that will sound 
off the premises during the entire 
waiting period. Diebold, Incorporated 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


* * 


THE IBM METHOD OF GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING FOR UTILITIES 
With this method, source data is re- 
corded in IBM cards in punched hole 
form. These cards are processed auto- 
matically on high-speed electronic and 
electric machines for all phases of 
utility accounting and recordkeeping 
The folder outlines the four basic 
operations required for the prepara- 
tion of reports and records, and illus- 
trates machine-prepared reports for 
management as well as general and 
operating ledgers. For a copy write to 
the IBM Department of Information 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


> * ‘1 


HOW TO USE THE AUTO-TYPIST 
tells of 160 different ways automatic 
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typing can be profitably used by in- 
stitutions, business, and industry. Di- 
vided into such classifications as 
manufacturers, banks, — publishers, 
medical, and other fields, the booklet 
is reported to be the most complete 
ever put out. This booklet represents 
a compilation of the results of a sur- 
vey among present Autu-Typist users. 
Write for a free copy from American 
Automatic Typewriter Company, 614 
N. Carpenter St., Chicago, Il. 


*« * + 


INTRAFAX BY WESTERN UNION 
is a colorful black and yellow folder 
that tells of the “picture” method of 
communication by facsimile. New as 
tomorrow’s headlines, this little de- 
vice will transmit requisitions, charts, 
formulas, and scores of other business 
items in picture detail, instantly, au- 
thentically, and in permanent-record 
form—between floors or departments 
in a building, between headquarters 
and branch offices in a city, or from 
office to plant locations! Western 
Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N. Y 


* 


CESCO PRONG BINDERS. This 16- 
page catalog describes and illustrates, 
in detail, the Sheppard looseleat 
equipment available, such as metal or 
wood back binders; canvas, imitation 
leather, or Fabrikoid covers; piano 
metal hinges, thin prongs, or posts 
The C. E. Sheppard Co., 44-01 
Twenty-first St.. Long Island City 1, 
New York. 
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CONSTAT. As compact as its name, 
this folder describes the use of the 
Contoura and Constat for reproduc- 
ing anything on paper-—translucent 
or opaque, white or tinted, printed on 
one side or both. Only 45 seconds are 
required from the time you start to 
make a copy until it is dry and ready 
to use. The Contoura is light and port- 
able—fits easily into a briefcase so 
that it can be used where needed, at 
the library, courthouse, hospital, 
home, or office. Free copies available 
from F. G. Ludwig, Inc., Deep River, 
Connecticut. 


* a * 


MAGNE-DEX-THE CARD THAT 
WALKS. This folder tells how, by 
its peculiar power of holding cards 
in separated suspension, Magne-Dex 
has the advantage of visible filing 
with the economy of space of verti- 
cal filing. Permanently magnetized, 
Magne-Dex cards may be used in the 
typewriter or other office machines 
without affecting their magnetic re- 
action. Various filing units and com- 
bination file-and-table units are de- 
scribed and illustrated, as well as tub 
desks and visible trays. The back 
cover shows the portable stands avail- 
able for use with visible trays or 
file drawers. Business Efficiency Aids, 
Inc., Skokie, Ill. 
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afew ARE Wasting Time ° Ren, 


COLLATING 


unless you use ———__ 


Euand 
GATHERING 
RACKS 








@ Perhaps you consider collating a necessary 


evil. Necessary it certainly is—but not neces 
sarily evil. For 3,500 sheets an hour can be 
gathered from Evans Gathering Racks—accom 
plishing the work in half-time and at half-cost of 
obsolete methods. Worker maintains pace with 


out fatigue, sitting or standing 


© All aluminum, racks collapse for setting aside 
Each section holds 500 sheets of paper at inclined 
angle. Use one rack for small assemblies—and 
two or more together for large gatherings. Thou 
sands of successful firms use Evans Gathering 


Racks daily. 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 





SHOWN: 18-Section TU Rack ot 
$25.00. 7 Others $10.00 to 
$16.50 


.» ++. 6 MODELS..... 


EACH GUARANTEED 

to produce QUICKER and MORE 
ACCURATE results than any other 
collating aid on the market. 


HERE'S PROOF: 
In 1952, 35% more Evans Gather 
ing Rocks were sold than in 
1951. This year, TWICE AS MANY 
ore being bought and used. 


























cost of mediocre printing. 


@ Clean, sharp line work 
tones .. . fine multi-color work. 


@ Full ink coverage and positive stripping of 


even the most heavily inked forms. 


@ Accurate register equalled only by that of 


larger, higher priced presses. 


@ Quick starting and simple operation prevents 


costly delays. 


@ Precision engineering and rugged construc- 
tion for years of low cost, trouble-free service. 


in One operation. 
Write for literature 


no obligation. 


Dept. 13, 29 Ryerson St., 





2 CYLINDERS DO 
A GETree 108 





If it’s a question of printing, 
Davidson has the answer 


@ Top quality printing for less than the usual 


. excellent half- 


@ The only press that does offset printing, dry 
lithography and all forms of letterpress printing 


. ond let us 
crrange for a demonstration. There's 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 











@ The only press that will print and emboss THE 


Davidson 
Dus! 






NOW in one compact unit! 


Photo id anything in seconds! 


SIMPLE—This newest development in photocopy ma- 
chines, now available in one compact unit, 16/2” x 2342” 
overall, with only one knob to turn, can be operated 
easily by any girl in your office 


HANDSOME —Glossy black with white trim 


anywhere 


ACCURATE—No matter how fine the detail, or what the 
colors, if you can see it in the original you will see it in 
the photocopy 


VERSATILE—Produces exact, letter-perfect copies up to 
14” wide—whether the original is single or double sided, 
Opaque or translucent, white or colored. Photorapid's 
legally accepted copies are ready for instant use, elimi 
nating costly typing, hand copying and checking — or 
costly outside copying. With Photorapid you can make 
single side copies, double side (to reduce filing space), 
transparent copies for use as masters with diazo or blue- 
prints, tissue copies for air mail — all at an unbelievably 
low cost. Also two-part models for copying from books 
without removing or injuring pages 


FAST— In seconds 


looks well 


your finished, perfect copy is ready 


UNIQUE ADVANTAGES 
Closed tight when not in use 
solution keeps longer. Non 
i? metallic construction prevents 
ar corrosion 


Dept. F, 105 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. 





the DIFFERENCE between 





Desk Calendar showing 
all important future dates for 
your business every day of the 
year. 

Avoid confusion about 
“What date is that shipment 
due?’’ SCHEDULE-A-DATE gives 
the exact date, saves time and 
avoids errors. 

Exclusive copyrighted future- 
date feature will save valuable 
time. 

Proved — Over 10,000 com- 
panies have put Schedule-A- 
Date to work. 

Order from your stationer, or write to: 
SCHEDULE-A-DATE CALENDAR CO. 
312 E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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LABOR PROBLEMS: CASES AND 
READINGS. By George P. Shultz and 
John R. Coleman. While basically a 
textbook on labor problems, this is 
another of those “must” books which 
the busy executive should have for 
ready reference and which should be 
a part of every office dealing with 
labor. Some of the material published 
Will answer such longstanding ques- 
tions as: How did unionism grow 
What are the internal setups of th 
larger unions? What about democ- 
racy and communism in organized la- 
bor? These questions are answered in 
Section I through case histories and 
other information 

Section II of the book deals with 
the problems and approach of man- 
agement to labor. Again using the 
case method, the authors present de- 
tailed accounts of Hawthorne Experi- 
ments, the case of Deborah Larkin 
the Hilbert Manufacturing Company 
and Foreman McAdams, along with 
a discussion of the factory as a social 
system, line management and_ the 
personnel department, and effective 
leadership in industry 

Using the same technique, Section 
III analyzes and evaluates collective 
bargaining relations, While Section I\ 
treats the same subject through stud) 
Some of the lat- 


° 


of selected issues 
ter are the grievance-handling proc- 
ess, Status issues such as management 
and union security, employ- 
rights on the job, seniorits 
introducing technological 


rights 
ment 
discipline, 
change, and 
tion problems 
Management find in the last 
material of primary impor- 
tance dealing with the economics ot 
collective bargaining and public policy 
in labor relations. With case 
as late as 1951, both 
tain hard-core material for those en- 
gaved in meeting the day-to-day la- 


Because Oj 


cooperation o: produc- 


will 


sections 


reviews 


sections con- 


bor problems of industry 
the nature of the volume, an excellent 
table of contents proy ides a key to 
the contents of this book, but the 
inadequate. McGraw-Hill 
Ine., 330 West 42nd 
Yu rk 16D 


index is 
Book Company, 
Street, New York 36, New 
pages, $4.50 

PENSIONS AND PROFIT SHAR- 
ING. Edited by George B. Buck, Jr 
and others of the editorial staff ot 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc 
This is the first handbook written for 
the layman which deals with each ot 
the essential factors involved in pen- 
sion and profit-sharing programs 
While prepared by leading authorities 
in the field including attorneys, 
actuaries, consultants, and personnel 


Officials the book is written in terms 
Which the ordinary executive and 
businessman can readily understand 
It is not a primer by any means, but 
in presenting the legal and technical 
aspects of a very complicated subject 
the authors have reduced the protes- 
sional gobbledegook to an absolute 
minimum and still have retained the 
authority essential to the subject 
Fight major divisions, each by ai 
author actively working in the field 
or by the BNA editorial staff, covet 
the field under headings: (1) 
Features of Present Day Pension 
Plans, (2) Tax and Legal Aspects ot 
Pension Plans, (3) Financing a Pen- 
sion Plan, (4) Pension Costs and Cost 
Experience, (5) Deferred Profit-Shar- 
Bargaining on Pen- 
Pension 


Relations of 


these 


ing Plans, (6) 
sions, (7) Administration of 
Plans, and (8) Human 
Pension Planning 

Well-larded with actual examples 
and illustrations, the work constitutes 
not only a basic reference for the sub- 
ject, but a useful aid to executives 
and management either planning 
changing, or administering current 
pension and profit-sharing programs 
In view of the almost certain pressure 
by labor for pension adjustments as 
well as guaranteed annual wages o1 
profit-sharing programs, the methods 
Statistics, experience and rulings co' 
ering current programs will be o 
primary interest. 

Particular interest will be found it 
section dealing with humar 
relations. A more thorough under- 
standing of this phase of pensio 
planning— and this section only 
cates its potential value-—can result 
in much improved labor-management 
relations. The well indexed 
and its charts and illustra- 
tions excellently done. The Bureau ot 
National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th St 
N. W os aoe 


Washington 7, D. C. 272 pages 
85.75 


the last 


indi- 


book is 


tables, 


EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP. By 
Chris Argyris. An appraisal of a man- 
ager in action, this book tells of the 
many situations an industrial execu- 
tive runs into every day. The methods 
used by the executive to solve the 
problems are described in detail 

In an effort to arrive at a patter 
of leadership, the author appraises the 
executive leader’s ability, then the 
executive evaluates himself, and 
finally the supervisors report on the 
leader. 

Mr. Argyris is director of research 
projects at the Labor and Manage- 
ment Center of Yale University. Har- 
per & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y., 139 pages. $2.50 
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This Month’s Contributors 


MEL HELITZER, whose interesting ar- 
ticle on toy tie-ins appears in this is- 
sue, has been a director of Toy Guid- 
1949. A forme: 
newspaper editor and correspondent 


ance Council since 


for The Associated Press, during the 
war Mr. Helitzer served as a press 
correspondent attached to U. S. Mili- 
tary Government units in Europe and 
Africa. In his present position, Mel 
actually “plays with toys all day 
long.”” He works as liaison man be- 
tween the toy industry and the public, 
testing toys, aiding manufacturers in 
making better, safer toys, and aiding 
parents in choosing the right toy for 
the right age. He is a popular guest 
lecturer on the toy industry to classes 
York, New 
York University, and has been a guest 
on over 100 TV and 


at City College of New 


radio programs 
in the past year 
DWIGHT G. BAIRD, ou: 


spondent, touches on 


Detroit corre- 
a slightly dif- 
ferent theme this month. Among the 
problems involved in making an in- 
dustrial giant function as a unit, not 
the least is good employee relations 


How Nash-Kelvinator solved this 


problem is interestingly told in this 


issue 


RUTH MULVEY HARMER ou: 
contributor, this 
Victor and Marie Lé 


rated with a chairmaker to make a 


West Coast 


} 
montn telis now 


Doux collabo- 
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success of the contour chair 
L. F. VAN HOUTEN. Drawing or S 
vast supply of data resulting from 
surveys conducted by The Dartne 
Corporation, Personnel Administra- 
tion Service Editor Van Houten tells 
in capsule form, how 212 firms feel 
about Christmas parties. Mr. Var 
Houten was in. the publi relations 
department of Standard Oil prior te 
joining forces with Dartne 
Photo Credits 
Page 10 United Press 
Page 16 Kaufmann & Fabry 
Page 20 Drawings by Ernie King 
Page 28 Ha i Davis 
Page 32 United Press 
Page 38 e Sherman Studi 
Page 42 Santa |} Railwa 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Labor Saved, 50 Per Cent 


Save Time, Reduce Errors with the New (954 


AYRES PAYROLL 
TAX COMPUTER 


< githtOlo,, 
« G 3. 
woes 














Split-Second Computation of 
F..C.A. and Withholding Tax 


wh 


i use the AYRES PAY 
RO rAX COMPUTER \ mple twist of 
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APPLAUD SALES CO., Dept. AB-12 
98 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 





Business Forms 


AMERICA DOES 
BUSINESS WITH US 


Send your printed forms for free 
quotations or write for full details 


C & G nationwide service is your guarantee 
of quality and satisfaction 


Sales Representatives in principal cities 


CULLOM & GHERTNER CO. 


Printers —- Lithographers 
Carbon interleaved unit sets 
600 - 21st Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 








Executives Wanted 





“ALARIED POSITIONS 
S3.500 te 335.000 
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Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and mak 


oney. Write { ir free classification sheet 
nventior ADAM FISHER CO 
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Business. on tHe marce 


 petenbel- pears hundred and fifty-three has 
turned out to be just about the kind of 
year we expected. In our December 1952 is- 
sue, we said, “We see little danger of the much- 
advertised 1953 depression hanging around 
very long, if it arrives at all. Rather, we see 
a green light ahead for businessmen who are 
not colorblind. Only those who sit on their 
hands and refuse to get their costs down will 
experience rough sailing . 1953 economic 
conditions will have no truck with the man 
who has gone soft or who is used to having 
his good old Unele pull his sales chestnuts 
out of the fire.” Looking ahead to 1954, we 
see very much the same picture: Tough com- 
petition, but a good year to get costs down; 
hard selling, but plenty of business for those 
who go after it with courage and determina- 
tion. In spite of the pessimists, 1954 should 
be a good year for good salesmen because we 
are in a salesman’s market. 


& * # 


One of the comforting things about a 
warm winter, such as we have had, is that it 
provides businessmen with a convenient ex- 
cuse for lagging sales and decreased _ profits. 
Fuel oil dealers, public service companies, 
clothing merchants, and a host of others look 
at the thermometer and decide business just 
couldn't be good when the weather is so un- 
seasonable and, of course, business isn’t good 
for them. The poor weatherman is blamed 
for too many of our shortcomings. Actually, 
last winter in Chicago, where we had a hot 
winter, the average temperature was only 3.7 
degrees less than normal and about 2.8 degrees 
less than normal in Washington, D. C. But 
how normal is normal? Washington authori- 
ties have just fixed a new winter normal, 2.5 
degrees warmer than the “old” normal. What 
we need more than colder winters are fewer 
crutches on which to lean. 


Well, how do you like the new Tax Court 
ruling on entertainment expense? How silly 
can a tax court get? Under the court’s rule. 
if you take your best customer to the Waldorf 
for lunch and the check is $12. and vou “norm- 


56 





ally” pay only $1 for your lunch at the 
Automat, all you can take as a tax deduction 
is $11. But if it should happen that you are 
one of the millions who “normally” go without 
lunch in the interest of girth control, you can 
charge the whole $12. You will be surprised 
to learn, once the tax examiners start getting 
tough about this “normal” lunch item, how 
many salesmen “normally” never eat lunch 
at all! 


They are getting ready to reshuffle the tax 
deck again in Washington. The proposed 
manufacturer’s sales tax seems to be out. In- 
stead, a few more excise taxes will be added, 
tlong with a 52 per cent tax take from cor- 
poration earnings. Some excessive excise taxes 
in depressed industries might be lifted under 
growing pressures. This is the usual pattern. 
Our tax structure is a mess. What is cooking 
on Capitol Hill sounds even messier, if that 
is possible. Instead of slapping on new taxes, 
the way to balance the budget, as Canadian 
experience has amply demonstrated, is to re- 
duce taxes and thus increase the spendable 
income of consumers and corporations. 


* * * 


If your sales are slipping, get something 
you can make for or sell to schools. Never 
before has there been so much money poured 
into building and equipping schools, to say 
nothing of the supplies bought by the young- 
sters themselves. According to the statistical 
bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., “As of midyear 1953, there were 34.- 
775,000 children from 5 to 17 in the United 
States, and in the next 7 years their number 
will rise by more than one-fifth to reach a 
total of 42,244,000 in 1960.” That is a lot of 
children, and educating them will require 
facilities and equipment which does not pres- 
ently exist. School construction, currently 
running 12 per cent ahead of last year, is ex- 
pected to take up the slack, should industrial 
building fall off. It is just one more reason 
why we think that business in 1954, even with 
the rolling adjustments still to be made, will 
be almost as good as it has been this vear. It 
should be a good vear for buying. J.C. A. 
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“ ffalionals save us their cost every 9 months.”’ 


—CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, Algonac, Mich. 


“The launching of our ‘boat kit’ 
business two years ago increased our 
Accounts Receivable more than 
50%. Resulting congestion ended 
when we installed National Account- 
ing Machines with Electric Type- 
writer. 

“In addition to saving 111 hours 
per month on Accounts Receivable, 
our Nationals’ great versatility en- 
ables us to keep current on Accounts 
Payable and Daily Sales Analysis 
and Distribution—and still have val- 
uable time left over for General 


Ledger and Profit-and-Loss break- 
down. 

“We also use National Adding 
Machines for all types of figure 
work. 

“Nationals save us their cost every 
9 months. Our operators like them 
because they’re so easy to learn and 
so easy to operate that jobs are done 
on time with less effort.” 


Sr President 





**World’'s Largest Builder of Motor Boats'’ 


Regardless of the size of business, there is 
i National System that cuts costs, pays for 
itself, and then continues savings as hand- 
some annual profit. National's exclusive 
combination of features does up to *4 of 
the work automatically. Let your nearby 


National representative show what you 
can save with National Machines suited 
to your needs 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Wattonal , 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, on10 
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The Underwood Sundstrand 
Model E Accounting Machine 








for all phases of your accounting 
..-the low-cost Underwood Sundstrand Model E! 


Underwood Corporation 


. Adding Machines... 


Accounting Machines. . 
Typewriters . 


One Park Avenue 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


. . Carbon Paper 


New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Compare the fully automatic all-purpose 
Underwood Sundstrand Model E with 
any other accounting machine in its 
price class! 

There’s nothing simpler! There’s 
nothing speedier! There’s nothing 
more automatic! 

That's why it is so fast, so flexible! 

With the Model E you can handle 
any or all of your accounting jobs. 

It allows rapid-fire form insertion... 
high gear keyboard operation... “quick 
as a flash” form handling. 


J, 
v7 % 


UNDERWOOD 
* g 


Ga 
“sau” 


Sundstrand 
@oo 
oe90 
6e0 

a a 


The Origine! 
Tewch Methed 
Keyboard 


. .. Ribbons Name 


Firm_ 
Street_ 
City 


e*eeeeew#$35z2e88fe®e 
e Underwood Corporation 

. One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
a 


C) Please send literature further describing your Underwood 
Sundstrand Model E Machine. 


[] I would like to have a demonstration. 


The “mechanical brain” control plate 
directs operations, speeds work, mini- 
mizes errors. 

The famous touch-operated 10-key 
keyboard is exclusive with Underwood 
Sundstrand Accounting Machines! 

So get your best buy in low-cost ac- 
counting machines . .. the Underwood 
Sundstrand Model E! 

See it demonstrated! Mail the coupon 
or call your Underwood Representative 
today. You'll find him listed in the clas- 
sified pages of your telephone directory. 


AB-12-53 





State. 





